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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 

and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 

digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 

Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. ' 
“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
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“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
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“INDISPENSABLE To TRAVELLERS. 
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Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘Kxatrxo’s Powpze,’ e 
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(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
— For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
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y Composed expressly for. this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 
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WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
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ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER, 
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Striking Full-page Portrait of some Original Stories, Narratives, and 
Eminent Divine in each Number, oetry. 
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_FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
5 remed aoe Bilioug and Liver Coulains, Beh 
disorders of the sto bev opel and forelierly people, or where 
@n occasional t is req nothing can be better adapted, 


PERSONS of a FULL i HAB) 
@iddiness, Drowsiness, and S yin the Ears, arising from toe 
greata flow of blood to the he ould never be without them, as 
peer dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


, who are subject to Headache, 


Pror FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
ebstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of dpiri' ulness of Sight, ervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
} seo of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 

m the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
ipuine icine. 


Price 1s, 1$d. and 3s, 9d, per Box, 
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Fifth Thouswnd. Price 2s, 6d. 
Bound in’Cloth, Antique, Printed on Toned Paper 


THE PATHWAY OF- PEACE : 
COUNSELS AND BNGOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST. ENQUIRER. 


BY 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 





Lonpon: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Parertosrer Row 





PRESSING ONWARD ; 
¢ on, j 
Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 


BY THE 


Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London, 


Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 64d. 
morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


Patent 


Lonpon: WiLu1AM Pooreg, 12a, ParerNosrer Row. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HBGLOWAY S OINTMENT 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these means, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases, 
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AND HAPPINESS” 


May be secured by the use of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Which have for over fifty years been recognised as the 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Sold by all Chania oa other Vanties of Patent Medicines, 
in boxes, at Is. 





lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 








cae used Ay ty all Eviecsaeais Families, 
FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


JUSTARDS AND 


BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all) Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and 3s, Tine. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMovest tHe many TesTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
; TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


with less Butter. Dear Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you car 


make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wanner, 
nutritious than that raised with | *Prrrnationsl Momtisien, Herre: tots Teste 
Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain 





P as | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


. PP es | s : ; ‘ally 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | board ehie. Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise before it is put into the yard, Portsmouth, remarks; “I should like to bring it 


| into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina PowpER 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a pry state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
« dough of the uswal consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxtne PowprR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 











Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLL MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 





CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 
A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE. 


By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WuITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—“SOMEBODY’s” ANTE. |Step-father’s regard; but she was mistaken. 
CEDENTS. She noticed, indeed, that Deacon Milner 

|was never asked to officiate for him since 

“ Who most would act according to his will, |the occasion on which he so signalized him- 
Requires most to be restrained from ill.” i self and pilloried her ; but she had been too 





crushed with the weight of displeasure that 
CLaRICE was not to know that night who/had fallen upon her to credit her father with 
“Somebody ” was. | any emotion of pity for her or of resentment 
The vibration of the bell-wire was heard ‘against her persecutors. 
in the hall, and before a more decided touch' In his present mood, Clarice’s request 
could set the bellin motion Clarice had hast- that Maggie might be allowed to stay all 
ened to the door, fearful lest the neuralgic night was not agreeable tohim. He thought 
patient upstairs should be disturbed. _ it childish, and though he did not say her 
‘Good evening ; I have come for Maggie. nay, the permission was so far from being 
How is your mamma to-night ?” cordial that neither of the young ladies cared 
“ Asleep, I hope ; she was so poorly, she to take advantage of it. Maggie rose to put 
had to go to bed.” on her things, and Clarice accompanied her 
“I hope I may not have disturbed her ; I | upstairs. 
tried to’ make the intimation of an outsider “There must be a shy secret about this 
as gentle as possible.” somebody,” said Clarice to her when they 
Clarice was surprised at the consideration, were again alone, “ since the mention: of him 
for in common with others she thought inevitably makes you blush; besides, why 
Dr. Routh hard, and he was hard, taken as'should he not have a name like ordinary 
a whole, but even hard natures may be tender mortals?” 
in spots, and consideration, if not latent and; “I did not know that I had spoken of 
instinctive, may be an acquisition. Fre- | him before.” 
quently is it so in the case of physicians and} “If you have once, you have twenty times. 
ministers. Somebody gave you an intelligent apprecia- 
“Ts Beaver attending your mamma?” he ‘tion of natural objects ; somebody sent you 
asked, settling himself in Mrs. Duncan’s blennies; somebody told you: to leave ‘off 
chair. ‘geometrical drawing, and see what’ you could 
| ‘Yes, and she likes him very well. We make of the clouds.” 
| wrote to our own physician in Edinburgh,} “Oh, really, Clarice, how little I dreamed 
and he sent a prescription for her, but said|that you would piece my disjointed chatter 
if it did not answer for her she had better|like that! but then, don’t you see, Some- 
have personal attention.” ‘body might not be all one and the same 
“One doctor may be supposed to treat! person?” 
her much the same as another. Iron, steel,| “Oh, but he is,—I feel sure of it.” 
quinine, arsenic, are the approved remedies;| ‘‘ Well, who do you take him for? Any 
but have you tried a belladonna plaister for | one in Seabright ?” 
the face?” | “No, none of the swains of the neighbour- 
“No; and the face is the chief point of hood answer to my idea of him: « I will'tell 
attack.” you who he is,—the embryo divine Dr. Routh 
“Then send to Leighton to-morrow for’! used to have here reading with him.” 
one. Reserve it till the pain is bad, it is|) “Then you know his name, but you are 
almost certain to give relief.” mistaken in imagining that there is any shy 
Dr. Routh looked chafed. He had been secret,” she said, boldly looking into Clarice’s 
at variance with his deacons, especially with | face. ‘ I don’t know why it should be easier to 
Maggie’s friend, Deacon Milner. Maggie| me to speak of him as Somebody than to men- 
imagined that this gentleman, as “ one of the| tion his name, for he was my very dear friend, 
elect of the chapel,” stood very high in her | that was all.’ 
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CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 





“ Perhaps, then, you were more than that 
to him?” 

“ Never,” she said, decidedly, “never 
will be. Chauncey Cole is under a vow, and 
cannot speak of love to any one, and if he 
could it would not be to me.” 

“ Under a vow? how very strange !” 

“Yes; it bothers him, but the time may 
come for his release. Pray God it may, lest 
it should make him unhappy. I will tell you 
when there is time to go into the whole his- 
tory, but now father will be looking at the 
wax flowers, and thinking of the strange 
combination of the frivolous and artistic in 
women. He will think the flowers marvel- 
lously clever productions, because he does 
not understand how they are made. Wonder 
enlarges veneration, you know, and every one 
wonders at what they cannot possibly do of 
themselves. He will tell us when we go 
down that he thought we had gone to bed, 
and forgotten he was here.” 

She was right, but Dr. Routh improved 
upon the sarcasm by hoping that they had 
had their first sleep, and risen refreshed. 

“His mother,” he said, “never took two 
minutes to put on her bonnet ; she belonged 
to the old school, and last words were fewer 
and more easily spoken than they were in 
these degenerate days of maiden confidences 
and bosom friends.” 

The “ maiden confidences ” of the * bosom 


friends” being thus inopportunely cut short, | 


like the second book in a sensational three- 
volume novel, it was long before the subject 
could be renewed ; the thread had not been 
lost, but Clarice felt} that it would not draw, 
and it would not have been like her to use 
any compulsion. 

Maggie refrained from allusions to Some- 
body, and Clarice did not esteem her any the 
less for her reticence, though perhaps it 
required no great penetration on her part to 
judge that if Somebody was quite the in- 
different person to Maggie that she averred, 
she would not have hesitated to speak of 
him in terms more particular, or been shy of 


will seem bare from the brevity with which 
they are detailed 

Chauncey Cole, whom Clarice had heard 
frequently alluded to as Dr. Routh’s student, 
was the fourth son of Dr. Cole, F.LS.,, 
F.G.S., Curator of the St. Dunstan Museum ; 
St. Dunstan being a flourishing town on the 
north side of the Humber, and the museum not 
a mere curiosity shop, but a real educational 
institute to such of the inhabitants as chose 
to use the splendid library in connection 
therewith, and attend the lectures given by 
the indefatigable Curator. This gentleman 
had a large family of children, among whom 
talent was as unequally distributed as in 
large families it is usually found to be. They 





ipresented different shades of character, much 


variety of taste, but the prevailing colour of 
thought and feeling was intellectual, and to 
it was allied a not unnatural contempt for 
what they would phrase “contented ignor- 
ance,” together with indomitable will, and 
the ready sacrifice of sentiment to principle, 
of poetry to fact. They were not by any 
means a soft-natured, gentle-spirited family. 
All alive for knowledge, yet cautious how 











they received any addition to the precious 
store, they criticised and questioned and 


|bullied one another, with a freedom which 


must have imperilled their unity had not 
their natural affinities been very strong. 

The Curator’s head might be long, but his 
purse did not answer thereto, and how to 
provide for all these healthy boys and girls 
in a manner befitting their station and their 
individual aspirations was a vexed question, 
that did not much concern the young people. 
They were the plainest dressed family for 
their position in St, Dunstan’s, their house 
was the most unostentatiously furnished, and 
their table never groaned beneath superfluous 
delicacies, but so far from making a trouble of 
the severe simplicity by which they were 
surrounded, they prided themselves in it. 
Well descended, both on the paternal and 
maternal side, they considered that they were 





quite enough of aristocrats, and looked down 


satisfying any little curiosity her friend might;on shoddy gentility or ostentatious wealth 


have respecting him. 


But for the vow; that|with a superciliousness which was only 


ought to be held sacred; she did not believe | called forth by the shoddiness and ostenta- 


in a friendship that admitted of no reserves ; 
yet it came to pass that the story burst spon- 
taneously from Maggie’s own lips, only 
prefaced by an “ Oh, I never told you, and 
I said I would ;” but as her version was 
presented with a nonchalant indifference, 
calculated to neutralize any little interest 
there might»be in it, we will tell the story for 





her, only regretting that the circumstances 


tion. 

To do them justice, they did not regard 
anything as mean simply because it was 
plebeian. Each hoped to paddle his or her 
own canoe when the opportune moment for 
the launch should arrive, and meantime their 
thoughts and studies were directed with refer- 
ence to the different ends they had in view. 

Not a bedroom in that house that did not 
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appear to have been turned into a labora- 
tory. The patient mother routed from under 
the beds of her sleeping boys galvanic bat- 
teries, cages of mice, and bottles contrived 
for the preservation of snails, cockroaches, 


and slugs. 


The nurse Margery was ever and anon 
giving “the best of mississes” warning, for 
really she declared she could not understand 
how it was her nurslings took to such nasty 
things. They made her creep all over, the 
house must soon be all alive ; but the horror 
of horrors was when Master Rupert, having 
quite amazed the family doctor by the 
questions he had asked him on anatomy 
during a drive to which he had invited him, 
came home the proud possessor of a human 


skull. 


“The idea of giving a child like him that 
for a plaything,” said nurse, contemptuously ; 
these doctors had no more 
respect for the human body, dead or alive, 


“but there, 


than a tinker had for a tin kettle.” 


The boy was mischievous enough after this 
to play upon her credulity, and the bones 
which he occasionally borrowed from his 
father’s collection of fossils were ominously 
rattled in her hearing as human bones. 
Having told her the scientific names with 
which they were labelled, the youthful con- 
science was fully satisfied, and did not 
recognise the obligation to explain that the 
jaw of the hyracotherium belonged to the 
monkey tribe, though nurse did opine that 
the man that that belonged to must have 


been uncommon ugly in his time. 


seen such mouths, she said, but never could 


abide them. 


Fragments of the scutes of crocodiles and 
the vertebrze of sharks were equally profaned 
in her estimation by the hands into which 


they had fallen. 


“La, Master Rupert, what a naughty boy! 
I wonder you don’t bring the ghosts about. 
Some night when you have stuck a candle in 
the eye-socket of that skull, the owner of 
it ll be coming upon you, and asking you 


how you dare take such liberties.” 


‘¢T should be more afraid if the owners of 


the scutes and the vertebree turned up.” 


“To play with one is just as bad as to 
They ought to be safe 
in the graves of the parties they belonged to. 
It’s some wicked resurrection-man has been 
digging them up, if we could only know it.” 
“ Nurse, you’ve put the rummiest idea into 


play with another. 


my head.” 


* Have I now?” 


“T think I’ve heard of a book called ‘A 





Soul in Search of a Body.’ Now supposing, 
when the grand /ima/e comes, every spirit had 
to find its own body, and be responsible for 
fitting together its own bones, what a rum- 
mage there’d be, and how hopeless sometimes 
the search for the full complement would 
appear !” 

“ Master Rupert, though you’re a proper 
christened child, and brought up in the ordi- 
nances, I don’t know where you expect to 
go to.” 

“To heaven, because I’m so good.” 

“I’m afraid there ‘ll have to be a very 
great change,” said nurse, in a manner very 
placid, for the implied misgiving. 

Master Rupert’s mind, however, had re- 
ceived the determining impulse. The fen- 
chant that to all appearances began in jest 
ended in earnest, and when a medical student 
in London he neglected full often his 
hospital beat to peer into anatomical 
museums, and speculate on the theories that 
he had so irreverently started with his nurse. 

Deeper thought wrought deeper reverence. 
The spirit of Him who is the Resurrection 
and the Life aided the questionings of that 
curious spirit, and at the time when, in the 
lecture hall, materialistic arguments had been 
presented to his mind in their utmost force 
and speciousness, his attention was diverted 
by an Easter service to the sublime chapter 
in Corinthians whence the Easter anthem 
is taken. In all its sublimity and fulness 
each grand utterance took possession of his 
soul, shaking as with a mighty rushing wind 
every stronghold of error, and enabling him 
exultingly to exclaim, as apostrophizing his 
own doubting, agitated self, “‘ Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die. And that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 
grain: but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased Him, and to every seed’ his own 
body.” 

Rupert was the eldest of his family. The 
brother next in age entered at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, and the two young mez were generous 
in their promises of help to the younger ones 
when their time should come to adventure 
their fortunes in the wide, wide world. 

“ After all,” said the Curator uneasily, 
“it is a great deal more anxious providing 
for girls than it is for boys. My girls 
might push their fortunes with the best 
of the boys, if the scope for their energies 
was not wanting, and if self-supporting 
women were not so much looked down 
upon by the more favoured of their kind. 
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As it is, I shall never suffer any of them 
to exchange my roof for any one’s but a good 
husband’s, and it is no ordinary Tom or 
Harry need apply for any of them, not 
though he could carpet her floors at a guinea 
an inch.” 

The term “ Matrimonial Market” was 
perfectly revolting to him, and-however play- 
ful he might be with his daughters, he never 
rallied them on that subject. 

Narrow means prevented their going much 
into society, according to the general accepta- 
tion of the term ; but their father was a man 
who had made his mark, and was liable to 
frequent calls from visitors to St. Dunstan, 
and from the savants of the town. He 
never discouraged the intrusion. His wife 
and daughters did the simp'e honours of his 
house and table without ostentation, or any 
of Xantippe’s mortification that the “ feast of 
reason and the flow of soul” was the main 
entertainment. It was their pride and their 
pleasure to have it so, and they sustained 
their own part so well, and listened so atten- 
tively, that they did not need to read 
Hardwicke to become versed in Science 
Gossip. In the opinion of the gentlemen 
they were perhaps a little too well versed. 
Many men appreciate the society of well- 
reac, cultivated women, who would shrink 
from marrying a blue-stocking, A worldly- 
minded man may be contented for his wife 
to occupy a higher moral plane than himself, 
but he thinks it unfair that, that accorded, 
she should aspire to a higher intellectual one 
also. 

If it is only in its physical construction 
that the vessel is weaker, then man feels his 
crown of superiority to be degraded into 
mere brute strength, and he may well transfer 
the chivalric sentiment to his wife, if he 
escape being henpecked. “The lordsof ladies 
intellectual” are in general scarcely to be 
envied if they cannot be sure of a little 
vantage-ground, they grow so intensely dis- 
satisfied and morbidly sensitive to aggression 
and lack of genuine homage. 

The Curator was, therefore, wise after his 
generation when he said no ordinary Tom 
or Harry need aspire to his highly tutored 
daughters. The remark evinced prescience 
of the distrust and jealousy that might arise 
on the one hand, and the scorn and indiffer- 
ence on the other; but ordinary men took 
the warning without requiring the hint, 
and did not seem ambitious of shining in 
concert. 

The Misses Cole ere they were out of their 
teens were spoken of as strong-minded women, 


and matrons who were intolerant of their 
superiority, equally with young ladies who 
were envious of it, conbined to give them 
all the advantage that distance is said to 
lend, and to ignore qualities which were so 
painfully above the approved médiocre. 

As they became conscious of neglect, and 
the motif underlying it, it was not strange if 
they became also a little embittered. Yet 
the strong wills triumphed, found the luxury 
in .the laugh in the sleeve that others might 
have sought in a good cry, and gloried in the 
hard toil that was to prepare them for same- 
thing, some time. 

The education of younger brothers and 
sisters, that school bills might be spared, 
labelling, correspondence, corrections of 
proofs, and dusting, ad /iditum, for papa; 
mending, cooking, and diverse domestic 
duties, which should render them, as far as 
possible, independent of extraneous aid, kept 
three of the girls in continual employ, and 
in addition to these manifold services they 
managed to keep up their own reading and 
studies; for being veritable chips of the old 
block, and interested in all their father’s pur- 
suits, they too aspired to being educators of 
the people. 

When her children were feeling their need 
of her the most, and while the youngest was 
a mere baby, Mrs. Cole drooped and died. 

Little Chauncey, a quiet reflective boy, 
remembered the quick decline, the shock her 
death caused, and the gloom that hung over 
the house after. In his idea the family life 
from that sad time never proceeded with the 
same smoothness. There was a frequent jar 
and uneasiness in the domestic machinery, 
for the hand that had been used to apply the 
‘“‘ excellent oil” was still for ever, and no one 
else seemed to lay hold upon it. 

The keystone of the arch missing, cer- 
tain results followed inevitably. Miss Cole 
strained every nerve to fill her mother’s place 
to her father’s satisfaction and the good of 
the children ; but though it was her right 
and her privilege so to do, no usurper ever 
sat more uneasily upon his throne than did 
she upon hers. “ The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not 
with its joy.” Every house is said to have a 
skeleton behind the door ; every fold, human 
or pastoral, to enclose at least one black 
sheep. 

Now it is seldom that the black sheep of a 
family is a girl. Whether it is that girls are 
more guarded, or that they are naturally more 
conscientious than boys, the offending mem- 








ber of a family is seldom among them. 
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But the Curator’s black sheep was a girl, 
a girl at the bottom of that division of the 
family generally designated as the elder ones. 
The “little ones” was applied to the occu- 
pants of the nursery, and between the two 
classes was what might be termed a middle 
one, as the juveniles belonging to it did not 
aspire to the privileges of the elders, and yet 
winced under the appellation “ little.” 

Fanny Cole “favoured” neither of her 
parents, and had so little in common with 
her brothers and sisters that she might have 
been an exchanged baby, had there been any 
advantage to be gained by the substitution of 
a spurious Cole for a real one. 

She was a soft, kitteny, playful little child, 
withan uncontrollable propensity for mischief, 
and an apparent deficiency in the moral sense. 

This in her early childhood did not cause 
much uneasiness. It was supposed that 
special watchfulness and careful training 
must counteract natural disadvantages, though 
the result might be slow in appearing. 

Who uncaged Charlie’s white mice, and 
took the net off his bottle of insects, and 
rubbed over all the chairs in the best bedroom 
with soap and water? Itwas Fanny. Who 
cut the new ribbon-strings off mamma’s ear- 
cap, and cut up some of her best lace hand- 
kerchiefs to make dresses for her dolls? It 
was Fanny. And, worse still, who denied the 
same, and that in the face of the strongest 
proof? It was Fanny. Amusement at her 
freaks gave place to a grave solicitude, anc, 
unhappily, on her father's part, to a certain 
disgust. 

The litile creature was so unreasoning, 
withal so wilful; and then this untruthful- 
ness, what if it should never be eradicated ? 
what if it should grow upon her, as, in spite 
of all their severity with this particular fault, 
it threatened to do? 

She would be a libel on her own family, a 
disgrace and a reproach to the name of Cole. 

“She’s no chip of the old block,” said the 
Curator, alluding to the dark hair and the soft 
peachy cheeks, which contrasted very plea- 
santly with the acute faces and blonde locks 
of the other children. 

“The wood is too soft to be of the old 
block,” returned his wife, with a smile. 

“And too soft to work upon easily, my 
dear. Afropos of chips and blocks, there is 
many a queer knot to take off before you 

plane it to an even surface.” 

“Tt isa pity, for she is a very pretty little 
thing.” 

From that time Miss Fanny may have been 
said to take her place in the family almost as 


if her existence were a pity, and having taken 
it, she certainly did her best to maintain it. 
She was a note for every player’s hand to 
stumble over; a difficulty in every one’s duty- 
path, 

The marked intellectuality that distin- 
guished the other girls was not her portion: 
that might have been no misfortune if it had 
not been treated as such. Now an unintel- 
lectual girlin a sisterhood of blues, if she be 
of an amiable temper and lively disposi- 
tion, will often be an unmitigated pet. The 
contrast is refreshing, and the most sober- 
minded nest of students may be glad of a pet 
and plaything to ripple the surface of their 
deeper thought, to flutter like a gay, unrea- 
soning insect amid the bowers of their poetic 
fancy. 

It is a grand mistake to determine to bring 
unintellectual children up to the level of 
talented and studious ones. It is cruel to 
treat the difference between them as a mis- 
fortune, or to impress them with inferiority, 
and to strive to make them other than that 
which apparently Providence has designed 
them to be—“ each in his own order.” 

This was the wrong done to poor Fanny 
Cole. Too much pains was taken with her, 
and when they were proved to be thankless 
pains, annoyance and chagrin were too evi- 
dent. Miss Cole, but a few years older, 
devoted much solid time and the most patient 
labour to induce poor Fanny to fall in love 
with Learning ,—to makethe gate ofthe temple 
yield more easily to her weak touch ; but 
Fanny, peering in, saw nothing but mustiness 


‘and fustiness, and miscellaneous undesira- 


bilities. Her heart yearned after the fashion- 
able promenade, show-rooms, and shop win- 
dows. Shehated her sister for the compulsion 
she had presumed to employ, and for the 
restraint put upon her own inclinations. So 
the labour of love ended in disgust on the 
part of the teacher, and open aversion on that 
of the scholar. 

As Fanny grew up she might have wished 
that for her own sake she had persevered. 
Her juniors passed her long ere they had 
attained to the dignity of long dresses, making 
her appear ata discount with everybody— 
with everybody in the charmed circle of home, 
we should say. There were many ladies in 
St. Dunstan who did not hesitate to call 
Fanny the best of the Cole girls, and to 
patronize her freely. 

The little puss had her attractions 3a soft 
feminine prettiness, with a trim jauntiness of 
pose and figure, that was perfectly unique; a 








coquetry in her dress that argued no small 
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amount of skill, considering the plain materials 
on which she had to work ; and no young lady 
need hope to decorate or “ finish” a room, or 
or arrange flowers with more taste than Fanny 
Cole. She was attractive also to little chil- 
dren, fond of old people, tolerant of their 
garrulity and little infirmities, and reveren- 
tial in her bearing towards them, as it be- 
comes youth to be. Now these were fine 
traits. in the girl’s character, and when Miss 
Cole would insist upon them to the Curator 
as “ poor Fanny’s many redeeming qualities,” 
he would admit them as freely as she recom- 
mended them, only qualifying his good nature 
by saying,— 

“ If she were not so perverse—above all, if 
one could have confidence in her—I could be 
content with her as she is.” The perversity, 
so hard to contend with during the anxious 
mother’s life, was of course still more so now 
that the eldest sister was in authority. 

Fanny wasarmed on all points against the 
authority under which she had winced in her 
childhood. She had avenged herself amply 
since in lampooning and satirizing the minor 
powers of the household to the little ones ; 
calling her sisters a set of old prigs, who were 
destined for old maids; and now it was in 
vain for Miss Cole to try to conciliate her, or 
win her over to what she so delicately urged 
as a participation in her own responsibi- 
lities. 

“You must not be jealous of me, and aim 
a blowat my neck, because I am now the head 
in poor mamma’s place, dear Fanny. Some 
one must be, and I am the eldest. There 
need not, however, be any other authority 
than papa’s will, and what we remember of 
her wishes. Won’t you strengthen my hands, 
and help me to carry on everything just as she 
liked it to be carried on ?” 

This ought to have been enough, and it 
would have been with any one less unrea- 
soning than Fanny. If she had had but a grain 
of common sense she would have made her 
sister, who had such a burden of responsibility 
resting upon her, welcome to the dignity of 
her position ; she would have avoided giving 
occasion for the exercise of an authority she so 
little relished. 

But again and again had the Curator to be 
spoken to as the final court of appeal, and 
again and again did he express the confidence 
he had inthe one sister, his want of confidence 
in the other ; but never, as it seemed, with an 
effect that should be final. 

Bitterly did Miss Cole bethink her of the 
proverb that illustrates the uselessness of 
braying a fool in a mortar with a pestle, so 








she resoived that her father should not be 
troubled with these miserable contentions. 
She would struggle on unaided; she would 
give Fanny all the pleasure that she hoped to 
derive from her wilful self-seekingand diligent 
sowing of thorns. 

Her influence was so limited, owing to the 
scant respect her life at home had earned, 
that surely her mischief would only recoil upon 
her own head. But the provocation continued 
to be great, and the power of endurance was 
tried beyond its limit. Then Miss Cole took 
refuge in a kind of sarcasm of which she was 
mistress. She tried to make the offender look 
ridiculoustoherself. She spoke under figures, 


and, what was certainly unadvised, a¢ her | 


rather than / her, in the forlorn hope that 
Fanny, powerless to reply, might perceive as 
in a glass the distortion of her own aims and 
purposes ; might, in short, “see herself as 
others saw her,” and grow heartily ashamed 
of her own absurdity. 

But Fanny was not to be corrected by any 
such doubtful measures. She was not going 
to believe that any glass that did not repre- 
sent her favourably was truthful; nor was she 
going to let that “spiteful Edith” have it 
all her own way, by appearing too obtuse to 
take a hint, or fearing to fling a cap back at 
her, lest the fact of its fitting should be al- 
luded to. 

So, one day after she had been subjected 
to this kind of punishment, she served Edith 
Cole with an indictment to appear before the 
Court. of Common Pleas, on a charge of 
‘cutting and wounding, with intent to do 
grievous moral and spiritual harm.” 

It would be well if all persons guilty of this 
peculiar class of offence could have such an 
indictment served on them, because unhap- 
pily it is but too much indulged in. It would 
be well if those on whom it was served were 
to take it in the spirit Edith Cole did. 

She learned from the light jest a deep 
lesson. It brought to her brow the flush, not 
of anger, but of shame, and never again did 
she stoop to that most withering and irritating 
and also most cowardly system of overt cen- 
sure known as “talking at.” Of a duller, 
weaker, therefore less teachable spirit, Fanny 
pursued her own pleasure-loving, self-seeking 
way, eventually crowning a long series of 
domestic provocations and embitterments 
by eloping from home with a shopkeeper’s 
assistant, the very day that, unknown to her, 
he had been dismissed by his master for irre- 
gular and disorderly conduct. 

The precious pair betook themselves to 
London, where they were married, leaving 
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only their memory behind as a scandal for the 
whole of the town. 

The Curator was humiliated and distressed ; 
his children felt as if they could never again 
lift up their heads; the little ones wondered, 
and the elder ones spoke of her with bated 
breath, telling them they must not name her 
before papa, because she had been naughty 
and he was grieved, and now she could never 
come home any more. They would have 
opened their eyes wide with astonishment had 
they known that the aforetime champions of 
the recreant Fanny were now expressing 
much virtuous indignation that so sweet a 
girl should have been driven to so mad a step 
by the paternal unkindness and sisterly per- 
secution, of which she was, of course, the 
innocent victim. 

Little Chauncey, old enough to feel sore 
and sensitive upon the dishonour done to his 
family, was still far from comprehending the 
merits, or rather the demerits, of the case, 
while the peculiar reticence of his very deli- 
cate nature restrained him from expressing 
too much curiosity. 

Eighteen months from that time the run- 


away came back—came back with her infant | painter’s brush? 


in her arms and a pitiful story on her lips. 
She looked very pretty, prettier than ever she 
had done in her thoughtless girlhood. The 
seriousness of young maternity, and hard ex- 
periences, and a certain pleading grace, sup- 
plied a higher beauty than it took away ; but 
she spoke of poor lodgings, of a husband 
recovering from fever, of an empty larder and 
purse. She longed above all things for recon- 
ciliation, she said. 

They heard the plea as if incredulous of it. 
She wanted help, that was why she had come 
to them. Had all been well with her she 
would not have expressed the sorrow nor 
asked for the forgiveness. 

Coldly her father handed her a cheque, 
while her sisters placed before her a substan- 
tialluncheon. There was no affection—only 
pity—in the way the one deed was performed 
or the other. She saw it and felt it, ay, but 
not as she deserved to feel it. 

“I hope the cheque I have given you may 
assist you in your present emergency, Fanny,” 
said her father, coldly ; ‘but I cannot, with 
my limited income and so many children yet 
to educate and provide for, encourage you to 
make fresh applications. It is bitter indeed 
to me to think that a child of mine should be 
in so poverty-stricken a home, but you have 
chosen for yourself. The day you left us I 
felt thankful, for the first time, that your 
mother was inheaven. You have wedded a 








man whom none of us can acknowledge ; but 
such as he is, you must cling to him, and 
take the lines as they fall to you.” 

This said, without bestowing more than a 
rapid, curious glance upon the infant, he 
passed out, followed by Miss Cole, who might 
have been supposed to follow that she might 
say a kind word on her sister’s behalf, and 
incline his heart to a softer pity. 

Nothing of the kind! Miss Cole mani- 
fested a sternness on the occasion which took 
even the rest of her sisters by surprise. 

Tried and wronged by the offending Fanny 
as she had full often been, she had never 
| shown any personal animus ; but now an un- 
mistakable soreness and irritation betrayed 
itself{—a soreness which caused her many 
tears after her sister had gone, and left for a 
while a deeper shadow upon her. 

Was there anything tobe desired in Fanny’s 
wifely, matronly appearance, in spite of all 
the sadness and penitence, and the poverty 
connected with it? Had it occurred to this 
hard-headed, scholarly, yet managing Miss 
| Cole, that a baby might feel a more precious 
| thing in one’s hands than a microscope or a 
A strange question to ask 
of one who had been the tender nurse of baby 
brothers and sisters. But a baby of one’s 
own! Had the sight of Fanny’s awakened 
any unwonted emotion? So mysterious are 
the vibrations amid the chords of a woman’s 
heart, so singular the touches that evoke 
them, that it is in vain to speculate. 

When she followed her father, it was to offer 
a suggestion. 

“You were right, papa, not to encourage 
any fresh demands upon your purse. I don’t 
know how you are to meet all the claims that 
are now pressing upon you, to say nothing of 
the future. But if we could help Fanny in 
any way we shouldn’t very much feel, and yet 
that would be aiding to her, I suppose you 
would not be sorry.” 

‘“‘T don’t choose to have any intercourse 








with her.” 

“Oh no! She must not come visiting 
here, I should think she sees that; but, 
papa,” and her breath came quickly, “ what 
a boon it would be to her if we were to take 
the baby, and bring it up, and educate it with 
the little ones! We should not feel it much, 
and it would be the making of the child for 
life. Of course, we should stipulate for it to 
be given up to us entirely.” The Curator 
opened his eyes. 

‘Do you think she would consider that a 
boon? Why, she would never consent to it, 
never.” 
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“If her love for her child is a pure love, 
she will sacrifice her own feelings to its wel- 
fare.” 

The Curator shook his head, but gave his 
consent to the experiment being tried, where- 
fore, after Fanny had partaken of herluncheon, 
and seen at her own request “the dear little 
ones,” he returned to make the proposal. 

He made it kindly enough, promising 
liberal things respecting it, but concluded by 
saying,—** You must relinquish all claim to it 
for a time. It would not be well, under 
existing circumstances, for there to be too 
much intercourse.” 

And Fanny gave him such a look! She 
gazed round upon them all with such 
expressiveness as they had never before 
believed her capable of. 

“Leave my baby?” she said, “leave my 
baby? Baby too much of a care. Oh, 
papa, if Edith didn’t know better than to 
ask me that, you might have! ” 

“We asked it for the child’s good, think- 
ing of that only,” said Edith, exceedingly 
piqued. 

“T dare say, and I thank you—I suppose I 


creature in a tone between a sob and a 
laugh. 

“We won’t come visiting among the 
stupid, proud quality any more here, will 
we, baby ?—that want to keep the little baby, 
and send back the naughty mamma without 
it. But we know a thing or two; we weren’t 
born yesterday, were we, dear? ” 

On reaching the station Chauncey dis- 
mounted from his seat beside the driver. 
He paid the cab fare, purchased a second- 
class ticket for her with his own money, and 
sought in a most unobtrusive, delicate manner 
to convey to her the tenderness and 
sympathy she had not found in the home she 
had forsaken and could not find in the 
hamper or the closely-packed box. ‘The 
little fellow’s heart was touched, so that the 
last impression received of his sister in her 
patient, pathetic beauty was the abiding 
) one. 

He was wont afterwards to think of her 
| sorrowfully, as a wearied dove, who over the 
waste of life had come to them as to an ark 
| of refuge, bearing with her her olive-branch, 
iin hope of peace and welcome for its sake. 





am expected to thank you,” she said, with a} But she had been hurried back uncaressed, 
touch of her old haughtiness. ‘ But for, and the window had been closed against her. 
leaving him, no, thank you! MTI’ll take; “Ah, it was very kind of them to send us 
my baby back to papa; and since there’s| all these things,” said Fanny to her husband 
to be no intercourse we will know better|as ‘she sat on the floor, the centre of the 


than to come here again ;” and slow tears fell 
on the baby’s tender brow, and the lip 


quivered that pressed it. | be better. 


“Tt was a mistake,” said the Curator, as he 
abruptly retired from the scene. 

Soon after, a cab which had been ordered 
drove up to take away the unwelcome guest, 
butit could not be said that she was sent empty 
away. Her father had given her a ten-pound 
note, a well-packed hamper containing port 
wine and other delicacies for the convalescent 
fever patient was put into the cab, and there 
was a trunk filled with articles the sisters 
could little afford from their scanty ward- 
robes, and with the baby-clothes now no 
longer in demand. 

Fanny had not the least idea what the 
packages contained, but she was better 
pleased to be entrusted with their porterage 
than she would let appear. Real poverty is 
very hard to bear when it comes upon such 
as have been used to comparative affluence. 
She took a last look at the nursery window, 
where the little ones were gazing and kissing 
hands to her. It would have been hard 
indeed if ‘hey had not been kind. 

She kissed her hand and held up her baby 
to them, and then she talked to the little 


| Sundries she was unpacking. 
on nicely now for a time, and you will soon 
It was very kind of them, but 
'they never kissed me ; they took very little 
notice of the child.” 

| Never mind! If hard words don’t break 
‘any bones, soft words don’t mend any. 
Even a baby can’t live upon kisses, but a 
/man may for a while on aten-pound note. I’d 
willingly find you in kisses if the governor 
would in cash ; however, that wine ’ll serve to 
\wind up the clock again, and we'll cut a 
‘dash yet, little woman.” 

“Yes, but I’ll never go the same errand 
again, Huntley, mind that.” 

“ Perhaps there ’ll be no need.” 

When David let Absalom live in Jerusa- 
lem a whole year without speaking to him, 
be sure that David suffered the most. 

The unkindness of good natures grazes its 
object, but rebounds upon themselves with a 
force which is terrible. 

It was so in this instance ; Fanny had no 
sooner left them than her father’s heart 
smote him for the severity of manner he had 
assumed. He regretted that he had not 
shown a little more fatherly compassion 
towards her. The words, “Since there is to 
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be no more intercourse, we shall know better 
than to come here again,” rang in his ear, 
and the soft, pretty, pleading face, till it 
hardened itself against rebuff, haunted even 
his dreams. 

Yet it was Edith Cole that the avenging 
angel visited most severely. She had acted 
an unsisterly part, and for the while she had 
felt as she had acted. 

It was little satisfaction to her to reflect 
that she had helped to replenish Fanny’s 
wardrobe from her own, that she, as mistress 
of the robes, had made over to Fanny the 
store of baby-linen, of cashmere frocks, and 
dainty wraps, which had been regarded as a 
sacred possession, to hoard away, and draw 
on at intervals for the generation yet 7x 
aternum—that she had thought of wine, and 
isinglass, and arrowroot, and the corned 
beef, and the ham, and had given her sisters 
carte blanche for the larder, in their zeal to 
stow the hamper as far as its capacious 
dimensions would permit. 

All this was poor comfort. She had not 
kissed her sister ; she had not interceded for 
her with her father. 

“IT might at least have kissed the poor 
child,” she moaned in her sad disquiet. 
“Tt would have hurt neither her nor me to 
have done that, and £ might have made papa 
kinder. If mamma had been here, she would 
have done that. Oh, how poor Fanny has 
wanted mamma !” 

She little thought that the time had gone 
past for any atonement. 

Fanny would be coming to them. She 
had not the Cole pride in her to keep her 
away; nor, with all her perversity, any real 
sturdiness of character. 

It was rather a matter of surprise to the 
girls that she had not written in acknow- 
ledgment of the presents and of the baby- 
clothes. 

“As for the baby-clothes,’ said Lettice, 
shrewdly, “ Fanny would never do anything 
of the kind. She would say that as she was 
the first to be a wife and a mother she had a 

right to all of them, and she would not 
recognise any obligation.” 

When months had passed, bringing no word 
from her, Miss Cole wrote a kind, solicitous 
letter, asking after her husband’s health and 
prospects, and begging to be informed how 
things were with her, sending her also 
assurances of love and interest from her 
father and all the family. 

She waited anxiously for the reply, but in 
less than six weeks the letter was returned to 


|ments were put in the Zimes, but no clue 


CHAPTER XXXV.—THE SKELETON AT HOME, 
‘** Domus amica, domus optima.” 


THE anxiety respecting the fate of the poor 
lost sheep deepened until it became intoler- 
able. The two brothers in London used every 
endeavour to obtain intelligence of her. They 
confessed that during the first year and a half 
of her married life she had so frequently 
drawn upon their slender resources that with 
a position to make, and the intention in their 
hearts to help those who were now at school 
when the time came for leaving it, they had 
felt obliged to administer a check. 

Rupert had attended her husband through 
his illness, and had supplied Fanny’s wants; 
but that was the first occasion of his seeing 
her since her lamentable escapade. He dis- 
continued his visits when he saw that his 
patient was improving. He knew that the 
port wine was his best medicine, but he gave 
him some advice which was perhaps less 
palatable. As he heard no more from them 
he supposed that Huntley was in work, and 
that they were managing somehow. He had, 
like the rest, little fear that Fanny would 
proudly refuse to solicit help if she came to 
need it. 

Inquiries were made of their late landlord ; 
shipping lists were eagerly scanned at the 
East India Docks; mysterious advertise- 


was obtained, and at last the search was 
abandoned as hopeless. 

Such a disappearance was not calculated 
to cause any great excitement, nor to awaken 
any very profound regret. 

If persons, instead of consecrating the 
valuable gift of life to others, will embitter, 
as far as in them lies, the lives of all around 
them, they ought not to be dismayed at the 
reflection that they will be little mourned, 
little missed, when death or distance comes 
to separate them from those to whom they 
are bound by kindred and social ties. 

It was more, perhaps, than Fanny Cole’s 
due that the hearts of father and sisters 
should be stricken for her sake. 

Edith Cole mourned for her inconsolably, 
but secretly. Her self-reproach was morbid. 
She heightened the wrong done to Fanny 
in the scholastic coercion to which she had 
been subjected in her childhood, the occa- 
sional snubbing and humiliation of which she 
had since been the victim, and she quite 
forgot the thousand and one provocations 
which had led to it. She brooded over the 
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them in her dire distress and humiliation 


she thought of the coldness of her reception 


and the sadness of her farewell. 


And now what was the issue? Had she 
died broken-hearted, or was she dragging on 


a miserable existence in obscurity? 


Fanny’s name was seldom spoken now, 
but it was spoken very softly,—softly as the 


household name of one whom God has taken 


The reaction was in her favour. - The 
children heard of her as “poor Fanny, whom 


none of us understood ;” and each redeem 


ing trait of her character, all the little pretti- 
nesses and racy little tales of her childhood 
and youth were recounted, while her faults 
Little 


and follies were never alluded to. 
Chauncey, with his imperfect child-know 


ledge of her, and the sorrowful, half-poetic 
impression he had formed in that chance 
visit—likening her to a dove with an olive 
leaf—heard his sisters’ whisperings, received 
their confidence, and exalted her in his 


imagination into a heroine. 


He could not think they were so greatly 
too 
well to suspect them of intentional unkind- 


to blame, because he knew them 


ness; but Fanny must have been a piquant 


naughty thing, whom they had treated wrong- 


fully from a mistaken sense of duty. 


Such was Chauncey’s reasoning. He alone 
knew that Edith néver quite gave up hope; 
that gradually she lost interest in what had 
been wont to interest her the most, scarcely 
caring that the reins of family government 
were taken out of her slack hands by Lettice. 
He alone knew why she heard fragments of 
science gossip one day to forget them the 


next. 


The truth was, she had given up her mind 
to one idea, and the one idea had gained the 


mastery. 
She was continually forming plans for find- 


ing Fanny, but never were her plans capable of 


being carried into execution. In her troubled 
sleep she was ever on the point of greeting 
her in a crowd, or of meeting her in a 
thoroughfare, but she was always disappointed, 


always waking in tears and in depression of 


spirits. 
Morbid conditions of mind must inevi- 
tably react on the nerves and the health. 
Edith Cole faded, and her strength waned, 
just as her mother’s had done when she was 
touching upon her life’s golden-fruitaged 
autumn. It was long before she would admit 
the growing weakness,—long before she would 
suffer medical aid to be summoned, or sub- 
mit to be nursed and taken care of. 
When she did, it was too late for the help 





;|to be effectual. Her one parent, hearing the 
truth from her physician, devoted all the 
time he could command to her, seeking to 
conceal from her his sorrow, lest by awaken- 
ing her to a consciousness of the fatal nature 
of her malady he should hasten the end. 

“Papa,” she said to him one evening, 
drawing more closely to him, and leaning 
. |her head on his shoulder—“ papa, your chil- 
dren owe you a great deal.” 

“ My precious Edith, children don’t talk of 
-|being in debt to their parents. Mine have 
repaid me a hundredfold.” 

“What I mean is, papa, we owe you a 
great deal that all children do not owe their 
parents. You have opened our eyes to the 
-| wonderful works of God ; you have impressed 
us with reverence for Him, and you have 
interested us vastly in the world we have to 
live in.” 

“And you have felt that an advantage?” 
he said, eagerly. 

“Yes. Do you not remember how often 
you told us, ‘ The mind that comes into com- 
munion with what is great becomes itself 
greater’? Well, the advantage is one that 
will make interest in the Bank of Eternity. 
Certain strings set in motion here will vibrate 
through the life that is immortal. Papa, I 
want one promise from you.” 


’ 


kingdom were I a monarch, dearest.” 
“T want you, if ever Fanny comes back, 
to forgive her; to receive her with open 
arms.” 
“ T could have done that long ago.” 
“Thank you, papa ; and you will tell her 
that I was wrong—butI suffered ;” and the 
words ended in a sob. 
“‘ My dear Edith, and has that been prey- 
ing upon you? Why, she wasn’t worthy of 
it. You should have forgiven her her sins 
against you, and have done with it.” 
“ That was very right for you, papa, but 
sisters stand upon equal ground. I wanted to 
act a mother’s part to all the children, but 
she——” 
“ She tried the forbearance ofa very patient 
heart, Edith. I cannot hear you accuse your- 
self. I would I could tell you what you 
have been to me; how from your childhood 
up I have delighted to mark your moral as 
well, nay, more even than your intellectual 
growth. You have endeared yourself to 
every one of us, and now nothing concerns 
us so much as to see you in your great 
weakness.” 
He could not trust himself to say more 
than that, but he knew too well that these 
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words of Edith’s had been spoken under the 
impression that her time would not be long . 

The sands of life were swift in their flow. 
She grew so weak that she did not care to 

converse much, but delighted principally in 
being read to. 

Chauncey was for ever hovering about her. 
There was a bond of sympathy between 
them, and this bond became the occasion of 
a vow, to explain which has made this story 
necessary. 

Now the boy was fifteen years of age ; at 
an impressionable, reflective, yet inconsiderate 
age. He was neither impetuous nor demon- 
strative, singularly the reverse ; but he loved 
this sister, who had been as a tower of strength 
to him in the very depths of his still, deep 
nature, and he yearned with the chivalry of 
dawning manhood over her who was as if 
she were not. 

If Edith’s clear, strong mind had not been 
confused and weakened by complicated ner- 
vous maladies, and by persistent thinking on 
one subject, she would never have exacted 
from him a promise that, as Maggie Routh 
put it, might one day be a trouble to him. 

The Curator knowing that, tried to nullify 
it on those grounds; but Chauncey said that it 
must be accounted binding upon him unless 
he was fully persuaded in his own mind that, 
the vow being rash, payment thereof was 
not required. 

““T have been dreaming of her again,” 
Edith had said, waking up from a period of 
slumber through which he had been a soli- 
tary watcher—“I have been dreaming of 
her again, and, Chauncey, I am sure she is 
alive, for there is such a realism in my 
thoughts of her; and I always dream of her 
as in such deep poverty—absolute want ; ” 
and she closed her eyes as if to shut outa 
distressful vision. 

“JT do not think such dreams are to be 
depended upon,” said Chauncey, philosophi- 
cally; “they take naturally enough the 
colour of your worst apprehensions. Edith, 
it is a pity you have let this sorrow prey 
upon you. Why, when you found it was 
undermining your health, did you not put it 
away from you; you with so much strength 

of mind and.of will?” 3 

“ Had I a right to put it away from me, 
being so much to blame? Perhaps it was 
because I tried in the strength of mind and 
will that I failed. Oh, Chauncey, you don’t 
know what a haunted creature I have been, 
nor how humiliated. I’ve seen myself in a 
light I could not bear. . There was a some- 
thing came over me when I saw her with her 











baby, the rapture and triumph of mother- 
hood mingling with all the penitence and 
pain, that made me feel that her life had 
some music in it that was wanting in mine ; 
that the tender relationship dignified and 
enriched her, albeit it was to be deprecated ; 
and I know that she felt it. This stung me, 
so that while I deeply pitied her wants, and 
really yearned to relieve them, I treated her 
like a benefactress and wellwisher, not like a 
sister. I am sure, had I been in that poor 
child’s place, I would have sent the packages 
back from the station.” 

** You would have acted with more temper 
than discretion ; but, Edith, you must say no 
more on that subject ; it is bad for you.” 

She smiled mournfully. 

“IT have but one word for you, Chauncey, 
and then we will dismiss it forever. Chaun- 
cey, you are young, and cool-headed, and a 
man. Your opportunities will be much more 
extended than mine in my limited home life 
could ever be; I want you to promise me 
that you will make that wherein I have failed 
an object with you; that, save for a profes- 
sion which you must have, you will never 
| turn aside from it, not even to love ‘and 

marry, until you have either satisfied yourself 
|that she is dead, or gained such intelligence 
| of her as shall enable you to seek her out, 
and be to her the good angel you have been 
to me.” 

“‘T promise,” he said, huskily. 

“Tf you were older I would not dare 
exact so much,” she said; “but it is very 
unlikely that you will be in a position to 
marry till you are four or five and twenty ; 
so there will be at least nine years be- 
fore you. Surely in that time, keeping the 
mind on the alert for any possible clue, and 
following up every opportunity, you will 
succeed.” 

He might have said, “ And if I do not?” 
but at fifteen, nine years seems to us a very 
long time, and he did not anticipate failure. 

She required his hand in token of confir- 
mation. It was freely given, without any 
misgivings on his own account. 

“‘T am so glad that I have said this,” she 
continued, dreamily ; ‘‘ that I have no longer 
to think about saying’ it. Dear Chauncey,” 
and she passed her long white fingers through 
his golden hair, “in all your approaches to 
God, treat Him as a God near at hand, and 
not afar off, and repose in Jesus as a Friend. 
He wants us to treat Him in that way. Oh 
that I had learned to exercise this confidence 
sooner! I have only learned it since my 
pulse grew slow.” 
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“‘T am surprised,” said the boy, simply ; 
“I can hardly tell when I first learned to 
trust God first.” 

“Indeed! Why did you not try to open 
my eyes, dear?” 

“T don’t know. Weare all of us reserved, 
and the ‘ Name that ought to be as ointment 
poured forth’ doesn’t pass very freely from 
our lips, I never imagined that I felt dif- 
ferently to you, or to any other professing 
Christian.” 

“Oh, but you do! Chauncey, you must 
teach the others. I should like to know 
what has brought you, so young, to a trust 
that I only realize now.” 

“It is written in the prophets, ‘ They shall 
all be taught of God,’ Edith ; and though I 
don’t remember how I was led into the paths 
of peace, no man can disturb my confidence 
that I am walking in them.” 

“‘As you have begun, continue. Learn 
the meaning of the beauty flung broadcast 
in the world. I see where some of us have 
come short. We have adored and reve- 
renced, but we haven’t confided enough. 
We haven’t exalted Jesus; we haven’t been 
as little children learning our lessons at His 
feet. All the universe was made for the 
Son, all the kingdoms of the earth, every- 
thing created by Him and for Him, and 
without Him was nothing made that is made ; 
and He owns ws doubly, having bought us. 
If any of us lack wisdom, it may be given 
liberally and without upbraiding ; and oh, 
how many critical positions in life are there, 
how many occasions wherein we are ‘tried 
and found wanting’! Human philosophy 
fails us ; our own insight is at fault ; but this 
wisdom we may ask for, and have. Be large 
in your demands for it, dear Chauncey.” 

There is a solemn significance in the latest 
utterances of dying lips. The soul, in wing- 
ing her flight hence, reads her own life-history 
in the scroll presented to her by the Record- 
ing Angel, and appends the moral. 

“You have given me so much of your 
sweet, holy confidence, dear Edith, that I am 
prompted to show you in return a thought 
that has been, not lodging, but only trem- 
bling in my breast. You know I had always 
hoped to follow on papa’s track, and to share 
his work as I do his tastes ; but lately it has 
seemed as if I heard a voice within, tell- 
ing me that all my pet pursuits I must sub- 
ordinate to the higher study of divinity ; that 
I must be in readiness to leave my net some 
day, like Simon, and launch forth as a 
‘fisher of men.’ ” 





“And you have never mentioned this 


thought. The analogy,” she said, smiling, 
“is a natural one for a naturalist to quote ;” 
and he wondered at this flash of the old play- 
fulness. 

“I should have profaned it by talking of 
it,” he said. shyly. 

“ Yet in silence the conviction has grown 
upon you.” 

‘Yes, but not because my own inclination 
tends in that direction.” ; 

“Yet if I could have had one wish more 
than another for you——. Certainly out 
of so large a family it is but fitting that 
theré should be one especially consecrated.” 
And then they remained in silence, being 
engaged with thoughts that do not readily 
find expression, and Edith was very weary. 





Rupert and Frank were expected by the | 


night train. ‘They listened first for the shrill 
far-off whistle, then for the approach of a 
cab. 

And that was the last conversation 
Chauncey ever had with the sister who had 
been as a mother to him. 
days the end stole upon her unawares, for 


‘They thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


x * * * * * 


The reader now knows more than Clarice, 
who, however, heard enough from Maggie to 
interest her very deeply in Chauncey Cole. 
In spite of what Maggie had said to the 
contrary, she could not but believe that there 
was existing between them a shy regard, 


In a few more | 


which, but for the anomalous position in 


which the high-minded young man was 
placed, might have ripened into a declared 
attachment. 

If so, it was hard, very hard for both ; and 
how hard for him must be all the “ sickness 
of the hope deferred ” !—how dispiriting the 
probability that he might never hear of her, 


who seemed to have been fated to be, from | 
her very cradle, the evil genius of her family ! | 


The thought of her inspired Clarice with a 
great deal of Quixotic sentiment, especially 
when Maggie pathetically exclaimed, “I 


don’t know what she was like ; but I suppose | 


she must have been a naughty wild girl, like 
me.” 

Clarice did not ask Maggie how Chauncey 
Cole came to be studying at Seabright, but 


she did just revolve the question in her own | 


mind, and the inference was that Dr. Routh, 
being minded to take a pupil, had advertised, 


and that Chauncey had been the fish that | 


had come to his net. 
She was rather astonished to find that 
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Miss Threlkeld had been a mover in the 
affair. She it was who had brought together 
the Doctor in Divinity and the candidate for 
the Presbyterian pulpit, with a success that 
she congratulated herself upon. 

We have alluded to her wide circle of 
friends, and to the fact that she always 
moved freely in good society in her youth ; 
without averring that in Seabright she was 
deprived of that desirable element, we are 
obliged to admit that her correspondents 
were of rather a higher status than her visiting 
acquaintance. 

She had known the Cole family well, and 
an occasional invitation to two of the younger 
branches to spend upon occasion a little 
holiday-time with her had served to keep 
up the acquaintanceship. 

Later it had waned, and Dr. Cole, who had 
areal esteem for her excellent understanding 
and her literary taste, was again put in mind 
of her by receiving a letter from her when the 
library for the mechanics’ institute at Sea- 
bright was in the shell. 

She had been one of the originators of the 
movement. She had been indefatigable in 
gaining subscriptions, but when the money 
that was in hand had to be laid out, and the 
next question was the choice of books, she 
had found herself in a grand perplexity. 
Afraid of appearing to dictate, afraid of 
yielding too much in a matter where she at 
least had the responsibility of having a voice, 
yet, except in her own range of literature, 
unable to advise wher. her advice was asked. 

There was one point on which she and Dr. 
Routh were perfectly agreed, and that was 
that there must be a respectable scientific 
department. 

They knew the names of standard works 
of this class, but neither of them knew what 
books were best adapted to the popular 
taste, or most easy of comprehension to such 
as might command books but not a tutor. 

** Each in his own order.” Like a sensible 
woman, she bethought her of her friend the 
curator, and wrote to him, asking him to 
favour her with a list of such bcoks as would 
meet the exigencies of the case. Opining 
that he might sometimes weed old beoks out 
of the Museum library, to make way for new 
ones, she offered to purchase to the value of 
#15 such volumes as were sold at second- 
hand prices. 

In this way a nucleus was obtained for the 
Seabright library, and the community being 
a reading one, to begin was to succeed. 

The Curator did his best to help her, but 
having replied to the business part of her 





correspondence with him, invariably respond- 
ed to her kindly greetings by giving her 
various items of domestic intelligence. 

Friendly as was the character of the 
correspondence, it had not been kept up, and 
years again glided away without bringing the 
old lady into contact with this friend of 
palmier days. 

Providentially, as she would have had it, 
and let who will gainsay, she met him in 
Newcastle, where he was delivering a course 
of lectures for the benefit of a Working 
Man’s College. 

They were both bent on serving their 
generation, he laughingly affirmed, for Miss 
Threlkeld had the inevitable bazaar in pros- 
pect, and was going from one wholesale 
warehouse, or fancy repositary to another, 
with an energy that befitted eighteen, and a 
quietness that accorded with her years. 

“Such meetings,” Washington Irving says, 
“are like the meeting of ships at sea that 
hail one another, for passengers to exchange 
civilities ; for emigrants, it may be, to send 
messages by the homeward bound, and then, 
having wished each other God-speed, sail 
on—to meet it may be never more.” 

They noted the quick flight of time, and 
she reminded the Curator that she was 
fifteen years older than he was. 

“And you look good for twenty years 
more,” was the gallant rejoinder. 

“Yet it was well for her to work,” she 
replied, for the night was coming on apace. 

“Yes,” he said, “the morning sweets 
wither, the gourd dries up, the strong tree 
yields to the ring of the woodman’s axe. 
Lilies, wheat, poppies, and tares flourish, and 
then fall beneath the inexorable scythe ; but 
your passing away, old friend, shall be like 
that of the aloe plant, which blossoms before 
it dies. You are found flowering in your 
life’s latest season, though the flowering has 
not, aloe-like, been deferred for that, but 
has flourished all the way through.” 

She shook her head. The Christian chosen 
to good works and walking in them feels that 
he is still an unprofitable servant, “doing no 
more than it is his duty to do,” and depre- 
cates every word that savours of religious 
flattery or compliment. 

She gave him the kind of consolation he 
was best capable of appreciating, however, 
when he confided to her his home sorrows, 
his grief for those who were no more, and his 
anxiety for his children’s future. 

‘* Be sure these sorrows are permitted to 
bring you, who so much delight in tracing in 
the visible Creation the love and wisdom of 
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God, into closer fellowship with the God- 
man.” 

He bowed his head reverently. This 
teacher of others was himself so teach- 
able. 

“There is much written and thought 
about the discipline of life,” he remarked, 
“but after all the great thing and the 
difficult is to understand our own.” 

“Yes, and we cannot hope to learn all at 
once. The palm tree will not know why it 
is weighted till its burden of fruit is greater.” 

She smiled while saying this, being con- 
scious ofa little indirect homage in her choice 
of an illustration. It was a fitting return to 
that which he had offered her. 

The angels are not frivolous if they some- 
times make steeds of the winds, or shake out 
their wings in play, and these two elderly 
folks were not undignified in the little inter- 
change of an appreciation so sincere, 

And then he spoke to her of Chauncey, 
confessing that he was his white-haired boy, 
and that, doing violence to his earlier con- 
victions, he had elected to be a minister. His 
health, said the fond father, was not very 
robust. He had applied his mind too 
closely, and now that his theological course 
was to commence, and his classical, he sup- 
posed, to be continued, he dreaded for him 
the confinement of college life. 

A physician whom they had consulted 
said his constitution was good, though his 
health was low, and that a year or two at the 
sea-side in a bracing air would be of great 
advantage to him. 

Now hearing that, it immediately occurred 
to Miss Threlkeld that young men studying 
for the presbytery might be in connection 
with a university without actually entering it. 

She had heard of cases, she thought, where 
private tutorship had been preferred, and she 
at once advised the Curator to take Counsel 
with Dr. Routh upon the matter, telling him 
if Dr. Routh should be persuaded (and she 
thought there might be no difficulty) to 
receive the young man in his own home as 
his student, he would be sure of the best 
theological and classical training, and might 
find besides in Dr. Routh an influential and 
trustworthy friend. The Curator regarded 
the suggestion as opportune. 

On leaving Newcastle he took a morning 
train to Seabright, where he called upon his 
old friend and the Presbyterian divine. The 
latter was not unprepared for his visit, nor 
unprejudiced in his favour; but between 
two men whose intelligence, culture, and 





nobility of soul was so patent, there was 


sure to be a kind of freemasonry, They 
spent some hours together, the result being 
an arrangement for Chauncey. Fluent as 
Dr. Cole had been in speaking the youth’s 
praises to Miss Threlkeld, he spoke of him 
quite indifferently to his tutor in prospective, 
telling him that he would testhis abilities when 
he became acquainted with him, requesting 
him only to keep in check a desire to study 
by night. It need hardly be said that, though 
by reason of his reserve the young man was 
not a universal favourite, Dr. Routh found 
him a very pleasant addition to his family. 
His naturalist tastes were a birthright, an 
inheritance; his school had been the museum, 
his schoolmates his science-loving brothers 
and sisters ; and though he had been obliged 
to follow an extraneous scholastic course 

he had not profited much. 

He was not only lagging in the classics, 
but he was deficient in history, while his 
theological definitions were wanting in 
exactness. He came to Seabright, however, 
to remedy these deficiencies, and he ad- 
dressed himself to the task with a quiet per- 
sistency characteristic of him. 

Dr. Routh became intensely interested 
in him. By their reflex intercourse he 
profited in the way he described to Clarice 
Duncan when he conversed with her in his 
library. 

He saw what his pupil’s peculiar beset- 
ments must be, and he warned him against 
them by inculcating on him the practical 
importance and, subjection of his researches 
and his gifts to the more exalted aims of 
preaching. He might draw on his stores to 
illustrate and to adorn, to awaken thought 
and enliven fancy, to enrich the mind and 
quicken the pulse of thanksgiving ; but the 
Creator, not Creation, must be his theme,— 
Redeeming Love, not Unsearchable Wisdom, 
the burden of his discourse ; his end not to 
lead men to the investigation of science, but 
to lead them to Christ ; and the light he was 
pledged to uphold would shine all the brighter, 
the doctor told him, for the concentration of 
its rays to one focus. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—SISTER TROTTER. 


** My God, my light is dark enough at lightest, 
Increase its flame, and give it strength to shine. 
Tis frail at best, ’tis dim enough at brightest, 
But ’tis its glory to be foiled by Thine. 
Let others lurk ; my light shall be 
Proposed to all men and by them to Thee.’ 
Quarles. 


CLARICE was in difficulties. She had a 
paper to write for Dr. Routh’s next Bible 
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class, the subject being, “ Works before J ustifi- 
cation.” There were six ladies in the class 
to which Clarice belonged, and Maggie was 
one of them. The subject appeared to take 
some of the members of. it by surprise, for 
the doctor's lessons had not been leading up 
to it. To Clarice it was indifferent. She 
entered it in her note-book, and then her eye 
was arrested by the changing colour and ex- 
pression of Maggie’s face. She was biting 
her lips and shrugging her shoulders, as if in 
anticipation of a trap in hiding, and finally 
she put her naughty, mischievous face into 
her Bible and gave way to a long, suffo- 
cating giggle. Dr. Routh either did not see 
or he pretended not tosee. There was a 
grave possibility, however, that Maggie might 
be better informed on that point when the 
class had dispersed. 

Clarice observed to Trotter that evening 
that their St. James was going to deliver a 
homily on works; but he would make him- 
self master of all their little heresies on the 
subject beforehand. 

“* Works before Justification.’ That 
sounds perplexing. Nearly every one looked | 
surprised, and Miss Lawton laughed as you 
do sometimes.” 





“ Oh, but that’s like Dr. Routh,” exclaimed | 
Trotter, verifying the comparison. “ He} 
knows that all the unconverted Sunday | 
school teachers or tract distributors will find 
themselves in difficulties, writing on that. | 
Why, every sentence will turn round on| 
themselves and speak to their own con-| 
demnation. You may trust Dr. Routh to 
make the application.” 

“Oh, that’s it! How very duliI was not 
to see it!” 

Clarice went to sleep pondering it, but 
the morning not bringing any fresh light on 
the subject, she trembled for the character of 
her paper. 

In proportion to our respect for people is 
the power they insensibly acquire over. us. 
Clarice had a great respect for Dr. Routh, 
therefore she was not indifferent to his good 
opinion She had been true to the spirit 
in which she first received his ministrations, 
and though she might deprecate the 
preacher's severity for others, especially for 
the timid, or for those of ‘‘ weak conscience,” 
she took care never to deprecate it for her- 
self. 

At the same time a less noble spirit might 
have felt frightened, sometimes hurt, at Dr. 
Routh’s peculiar treatment of her. Perhaps 
the intuitive perception she had of an “under- 
lying regard” kept her from feeling so. 





But one might have supposed that he 
stood in great doubt of her, and imagined 
her to be in special need of his correction and 
oversight, to judge from his studied depre- 
ciation of her papers in the Bible class and 
the slight buffeting of sarcasm and irony 
to which he subjected her, both in and out 
of it. 

It was all due, however, to an unacknow- 
ledged love of power ; the instinct for sub- 
jecting and getting under hand any spirited, 
proud thing that showed worthily resistant. 
He liked to see the palfrey champ. at the bit. 
He liked to see a queenly vessel take in its 
sails, under the compulsion of an overmaster- 
ing breeze. And the mingled shyness and 
defiance of the stag-like Clarice, and the 
blended queenliness and childliness of 
her bearing, provoked him to indulgence 
in a propensity of which he was scarcely 
conscious. 

Clarice assumed, however, very mistakenly, 
that it was her Church of Englandism 
which made her—well, not the object of Dr. 
Routh’s peculiar spite, but of his peculiar 
discipline. Asa martyr of low degree she 
could be content to suffer, to shrug her 
shoulders like Maggie ; but she might have 
been seen to raise her crest and avert her 
face like no one but herself. The supposi- 
tion against which she chafed the most was 
that Dr. Routh thought her gifted with an 
inordinate amount of self-esteem, or suspected 
the Athenian of pride in Gaul. 

It was an irritating explication, and she 
need not have troubled herself with it. 
“ Knowledge puffeth up ;” wisdom, on the 
other hand, humbles without degrading: 
and though Clarice was the most accom- 
plished andthe best informed of his younglady 
catechumens, Dr. Routhdidnotcredit her with 
a fatal amount of knowledge, but he did recog- 
nise the possession of that sterling common 
sense which is ‘¢ genius in its working dress.” 

The Bible lessons relieved the monotony 
of the winter months, because it gave her 
something to think about. In general she 
found them very interesting, but as Miss 
Threlkeld said, “Dr. Routh is too high 
in his decrees for me,’’ and so he was 
sometimes for Clarice. 

She could not help suspecting him of 
flinging out some of his propositions as a 
challenge to her personally; she believed 
he was disappointed that she never picked 
up the gauntlet: she detected his keen 
eagle eye furtively scanning her face when 
her assent and consent was withheld from 
his exposition of particular texts. She would, 
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even at the risk of hurting herself, have 
dearly liked drawing a lance with him, but a 
feeling of delicacy restrained her. 

Had she any right to object to the dish 
that was served up to her if she had been 
informed of it beforehand ; or, as Trotter perti- 
nently put it, would you get any good, if you 
articled yourself to a chemist, by always com- 
plaining of the smell of the drugs ?” 

The subject for the next lesson was still 
unfamiliar to Clarice, and its difficulties were 
just dawning upon her when she called at her 
aunt’s and met Maggie in the dining-room, 
“ squatting ’’ as usual on the hearth-rug, and 
returning the caresses of the bewhiskered 
Madame, Mademoiselle Auburn and Co. 
The scene presented might have made a 
study for Gottfried Mind, the celebrated 
Pussy Raphael. 

Mrs. Archer was out. Both ladies had 
come on a special errand to her, and as she 
was expected shortly, had decided to await 
her return. “I will come in, and you can 
send the cats to me.” Maggie had said in her 
dry, husky tones to the housemaid ; accord- 
ingly the five cats had entered the room ina 
line, making the visitor welcome after their 
peculiar fashion. 

When Miss Duncan was shown in, Miss 
Lawton did not rise, because she could not 
do so without disturbing three of them, and 
she never observed formalities when they 
could conveniently be dispensed with. 

“Why, what a purring !” said Clarice. “ It’s 
like the singing of so many tea-kettles.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be delicious if one wanted to 
go tosleep and couldn’t! Just close one’s 
eyes, and give up to the sweet influences of 
the drowsy monotone.” 

“But I don’t want to go to sleep, and 
to render that bearable one ought to be 
able to begin and purr too. What was the 
cause of your amusement at the Bible class 
last Monday, Maggie?” 

‘“* The subject for the next paper, of course. 
Don’t you sympathize with the difficulties in 
which I and some of us less favored ones are 
placed ?” she added, with a demureness and 
gravity which was scarcely to be exceeded by 
the faces in the group on the hearth-rug. 

“The subject is as difficult for me as it is 
for you,” said Clarice, pretending that she 
did not see her meaning. 

“Oh, it needn’t be. You are all right, and 
I should have thought you would have felt 
yourself quite at home in treating it ; but 
you must see that to all of us unregenerate, 
unjustified, unsanctified interlopers in the 


“ Scoffing again, Maggie,” said Clarice, in an 
exceedingly sad tone, for Maggie’s raillery 
always went to the heart that’ had found its 
peace through such sore unrest, and had 
fought so desperately and sacrificed so un- 
conditionally for its confidence. 

“T am not scoffing, Clarice ; scoffing is a 
strong word, and you have used it to me 
more than once.” 

“Tf what you say is ironical, you deserved 
that I should, and I shall not characterize 
it by any milder term till you assure me it is 
not.” 

“Clarice!” and she lifted up her large 
brown eyes reproachfully, “ are you going 
to be hard too?” 

“Perhaps. But how shall you extricate 
yourself from the horns of the dilemma in 
which you find yourself placed, Maggie?” 

“Oh, I shall not bother my brains about 
it. Ishall only say that if the dogs may eat 
the crumbs under the table, I suppose they 
may keep watch and do the inferior part 
they are fitted for unrebuked. I shall 
say also that it was not the priest nor the 
Levite, but the Samaritan, who befriended 
the man fallen among thieves, and I shall 
ask if the work was any the less worthy 
because fe did it.” 

She continued calmly stroking her cats, 
while the mind of her companion went 
rapidly along the line of thought she had 
projected. 

She was recalled by a speech 
Maggie, perfectly incongruous :— 
“Tf I had been a man, I would have been 
one of two things—I would have been 
either a sculptor or a sailor.” 

‘** A choice of extremes.” 

“T couldn’t be asculptor unless I had the 
genius, so then I should be thrown back on 
being a sailor.” 

“Tcan believe it,” said Clarice, “ for I 
have not been alive to the artistic pro- 
clivities that would guide you tothe former 
profession. Why should you wish to be a 
sculptor? ” 

‘** Because God has made such pretty wee 
things,” she exclaimed, kissing one of the 
cats. “If I could carve, I would carve kit- 
tens and lambs, and kids and birds, and I 
should carve them so lovingly.” 

“Even as He made them lovingly,” 
responded Clarice, fervently, catching a 
glow of inspiration from a very tiny spark. 

‘ Tt seems a strange thing that God should 
make these things just as they are, and all 
so comical and full of fun when they are 
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‘“ He is the author of the fun too.” tone which savoured of real distress. ‘ His 


“And that seems so different from our 
ideas of Him—from the way we are taught to 
believe of Him.” 

‘Because our minds can only conceive 
of Him in part, and it’is natural that the 
impression of His majesty and power should 
make our conceptions of Him a little stern. 
It is a relief to turn to the tenderer evidences 
of His handiwork,and think ofall the love and 
humour and joy that must exist in the mind 
of which these are the visible expressions.” 

“If father heard you he would convict 

you of a dreadful heresy.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because he quarrels with Matthew 
Arnold for saying that Heine was the pro- 
duct of one of his Maker’s bitter moods.” 

“And I should quarrel with him too. 
Who can impute mood to One in whom is 
no variableness nor shadow of turning, and 
bitterness to a God of love ? What I mean 
is that all created things must be an embodi- 
ment of an idea or thought in his mind.” 

“Yes, the artist must see the picture before 
he paints it.” 

“ And who looks at the picture without 
bestowing a thought on the artist, or enjoys 
the poem without admiration of the poet?” 

“I do, I suppose,” said Maggie, “ but 
then I have been used to consider God in 
the general, not in the particular.” 

“And you have only been too prone to 
think that He considered us in the same 
way, Maggie. Now does it not seem to 
you a hard and an unjust thing, that with 
all the love you have for some of the crea- 
tures, you should have confessedly so little 
for the Creator?” ; 

“But then if He has none for me ?” said 
Maggie. 

“What a strange thing it would be !” re- 
turned Clarice. ‘* Are not you too the work 
of His hands, one of His highest works? If 
all is true that the world has sung of young 
girlhood, is not that also one of the beautiful 
ideas of the Eternal Mind? You know what 
Longfellow says to a young maiden: ‘ Fora 
smile of God thou art.’ He has been lavish 
of such smiles, Maggie ; you are one of His 
smiles, one of His playful smiles.” 

“T, Clarice ! a frivolous girl like me! But 
one would think you were as old as Miss 
Threlkeld to talk in that strain of young girl- 
hood.” 

“The frivolity is your own. You are not 
as you came from God’s hands, neither are 
you what He designed you to be.” 

“I cannot help myself,’ said Maggie, ina 

=. 





purposes are unalterable. The highest in- 
telligence can’t defeat them, much less I. 
If I could think of God as you do, Clarice, 
religion would seem easy, and I wouldn’t 
be irreverent ; but it is impossible for me 
to believe and repent as the elect ones do. 
[can’t do it, and yet till I do He is angry 
with me every day. I know that, but the 
thought only hardens me.” 

“ And yet, Maggie, you know of an All- 
Reconciling Friend waiting to help you if you 
will but come to Him and ask Him.” 

“T cannot. I don’t feel any drawings. 
If He wanted me to come He would draw 
me. 

“T wonder,” said Clarice, ‘ if any eager 
mother of Salem in her anxiety to bring her 
child to Jesus frightened the little one, and 
made it hold back by unduly pushing and 
chiding it. If so, it would not unfitly repre- 
sent the effect certain teachings have had 
upon you.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Archer put an end 
to the conversation, but not to the thoughts 
it suggested. There is a key to every one, 
ifwe but know where to find it, and Clarice 
had at last found the key to Maggie Lawton. 

The lock might not yield at once, but it 
would in time, beneath persistent but not 
undue exertion. 

“ Works before Justification.” The more 
Clarice thought upon it, the more 
hopelessly involved did her meditations 
become. 

She could understand now the look of 
blank despair on the faces of her co-students 
when the subject was announced, as well as 
Maggie’s irrepressible giggle. 

The Bible class was on Tuesday, and on 
Monday afternoon she had not set pen to 
paper. Suddenly a bright idea suggested 
itself. 

“JT will go and talk it over with Miss 
Threlkeld. Perhaps a chat with her will 
clear my brain, and reduce my ideas to 
something like order. 

She expected to find that lady preparing 
her solitary cup of tea. She would allow her 
to put a spoonful extra in the teapot, and 
bring out a jar of her favourite conserves, 
and then, when her long tranquil evening was 
entered upon by the exchange of evening for 
afternoon which the simple ceremony of tea 
inaugurates, she would enlist her sympathy 
with herin her perplexity, and cull from her 
long, rich experience to her own advantage. 
The grave face at the door greeted her with 
its usual warm smile of welcome ; the smile 
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was peculiarly warm this afternoon, so Clarice 
burst out rather abruptly with her real errand. 

“It is your tea-time, I know, but I shall 
have to dedicate my evening to writing a 
paper for Dr. Routh—more than ordinarily 
difficult. I thought I might take tea with 
you instead of mamma, and then as soon as 
I had become sufficiently enlightened, and 
had felt the writer’s inspiration come on, you 
would, let me say ‘Good evening;’ and go 
home to my task.” 

“ T doubt it is of little use I can be to you. 
Dr. Routh is too high in his decrees for me, 
and I wouldn’t advise you to begin arguing 
with him.” 

When Clarice entered the small sitting- 
room, she found that Miss Threlkeld was not 
alone, while a glance at Miss Threlkeld’s 
face assured her that she rather enjoyed her 
surprise, and the opportunity of introducing 
her to the very ethereal-looking gentleman 
she. had heard discourse in the little chapel 
on the hill more than once, for his preach- 
ing we have seen had attraction for her, and 
since he only came to Seabright once in six 
weeks, she had been recreant enough to fall 
out of herown ranks that she might attend 
one of his two services. 

Clarice felt a little confused. There was 
the confusion of a conscious admiration of 
him, and she felt sure that, the parlour door 
being left ajar, he must have heard every 
word that she had said to Miss Threlkeld. 

She simply bowed on the introduction, but 
her heightened colour betraying a slight em- 
barrassment ; he extended his hand, saying,— 

“ Excuse me; it is the Seabright fashion, 


| and we have been together so many times 


in a chapel that I may claim a little pastoral 
indulgence.” 

The bright, vivid smile that overspread 
the girl's fine features showed how fully and 
freely she recognised the claim. She flung 
aside her hat, and seated herselt opposite 
him at the cosy fireside. 

Miss Threlkeld was moving about the 
room in her quiet, noiseless fashion. ‘The 
poetic eye of the minister took in the con- 
trast between the old woman, with features 
that might have belonged to a_ buried 
sand-god, and an expression that redeemed 
their grimness, and this sparkling Hebe or 
Arethusa, whose radiance, like the lustre of 
the rainbow, was not dimmed by rain and 


| cloud, but had only rendered them tributary, 


—her presence in that little room seemed 
slightly incongruous, but it did not jar. 

“ T do not wonder,” thought he, ‘‘ that those 
Roman grandees chose to have their 





chambers and private houses small, while 
their public halls were wide. One can see 
how much the self-importance of a de7 homme 
would gain at home, and how much it would 
properly lose abroad.” 

“There is a tea meeting on the: hill—a 
missionary tea. In the evening the deputa- 
tion will arrive, and there will be speeches,” 
Miss Threlkeld said to Clarice. “I have 
given a tray, but begged to be excused pre- 
siding over it as I usually do, and Mr. Mivart 
prefers having a quiet cup with me here ; so 
that being the case, my indolence n staying 
at home meets with a reward ” 

“Wesleyan ministers get enough of tea- 
fights and of speechifying,” said the clerical 
gentleman. “It is good to have the time 
abridged till the work has to be done. Small 
religious dissipations of this class are scarcely 
in your line, I suppose, Miss Duncan ?” 

“No.” 

“ We expect to have Dr. Routh upon the 
platform to-night ; a gentleman I cannot, for 
one, help regarding with adegree of jealousy.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because when the Church of England 
lost a gem out of her bracelet, he was so 
fortunate as to pick it up. Quite a case 
of E. eyed it, G. got it.” 

“The association of ideas puts one in 
mind of an apple pie as the real subject of 
debate.” 

“Or as the imaginary. Never mind the 
association ; it will not hold good for com- 
parison. The gem is quite apropos.” 

“Well, E having many finer gems, I do 
not think there is any reason to pity him, 
nor much to congratulate for G.” 

“ Who has them in profusion, and who 
polishes them rather furiously!” and the 
two joined in a hearty laugh, which sent 
Miss Threlkeld’s grave face into a hundred 
sympathetic puckers. 

“ Tell me now, why didn’t you like us?” 
said Mr. Mivart, as simply as a schoolboy 
of twelve might have proposed the question. 

“You might not like to hear.” 

“Never mind that. If I have petitioned 
for your candour, I am bound to accept 
whatever pain it may give me.” 

“If you or the Seabright minister offici- 
ated regularly the case would have been 
different, but as things are it seems like 
feast and famine, the seven years of famine 
after the seven years of plenty: Fill your 
garners in anticipation.” 

“Ah! that is a just reproach, yet we can- 
not help ourselves, at present. You 
must not judge of our church by the position 
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it occupies here. Were you in any of the 
larger towns your estimate of us might have 
been very different; but then, finding your 
own church correspondingly prosperous, you 
would not, I suppose, have turned from her 
tables to ours.” 

“No,” said Clarice, returning to her old 
gravity. 

He looked wistfully into her face. He 
knew something of her history, just as much 
as was known in Seabright, and he was 
sensitive to the light and shadow, the play 
of varied emotion on the countenance of 
one like Clarice Duncan. With the pensive 
sweetness characteristic of him, he won 
upon her confidence, and allured her into the 
exchange.of thought and feeling with him, 
that he might insensibly communicate com- 
fort to her, and give her of the waters of 
healing. 

This kind of intercourse had, during the 
last year, become Clarice’s chief earthly joy. 
It soothed her in her hidden suffering. It 
nerved her for doing, it preserved her mind 
from a vacuum, which, like nature, it 
abhorred. 

At tea Mr. Mivart resumed a little of his 
playfulness. He asked after Trotter, and 
told her the sermon Trotter's face had 
preached to him from the pew, when he was 
discoursing to the people on “ The king’s 
daughter is all glorious within ; her raiment 
is of wrought needlework.” 

“An intimate knowledge of Trotter has 
helped me to understand that text, Mr. 
Mivart. Her very service is a song, and her 
song a service.” 

“Has your superintendent his eye upon 
her?” asked Mr. Mivartof Miss Threlkeld. 

“Yes, he has been advising with me to 
give her a class of young women. She is 
to be proposed at the next teachers’ meeting, 
and I am sure her ladies will give her time 
for her duties.” 

“ Of course,” replied Clarice, opening her 
eyes wide with astonishment ; “but Trotter 
as class-leader! Ishall tease her. I shall 
call her sister Trotter. Ah, well, if she 
only leads others as she led me, crowd as 
many into her little meeting as you can.” 

This was said with deep feeling. 

“T am surprised at your surprise,” ex- 
claimed the minister. 

Miss Duncan is not a Methodist, you 
must remember,” was Miss Threlkeld’s vindi- 
cation. “She does not see things from our 
standpoint, and only Methodists would place 
her maid in so prominent a position.” 

“No. Then all honour to us for doing 


it. We only want the workers ; we always 
have the work.” 

“ Well, speaking of class meetings reminds 
me of my errand—preparation for to-mor- 
row’s Bible class, and such a difficult subject, 
Works before Justification. Do give me 
your opinion on it, Mr. Mivart. I suppose 
[am expected to undervalue them most 
pitilessly, and I don’t feel it either in my 
heart or my judgment to do it.” 

** Who is lecturer for your Bible class ?” 

“Dr. Routh.” 

“And he has given you this to write 
upon ?” 

“Yes, and I do not want to come into 
collision with him, but there are many 
points on which he and I don’t think alike. 
He is a staunch Presbyterian. I belong to 
the Church of England.” 

“Your own church has pronounced on 
the subject. Have you considered the 
thirteenth article ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then I advise you to do so, for very 
likely Dr. Routh has, and he might take 
you at an advantage if he quoted it.” 

Miss Threlkeld could not remember where 
she had a Book of Common Prayer, so after 
tea Clarice ran in for hers, and having con- 
sulted thearticle in question, was disappointed 
to find that it was all on what she termed 
“Dr. Routh’s side.” 

*“ So is our own teaching with reference 
to works that are not the genuine outcome of 
faith,” said Mr. Mivart. “ Truth and doc- 
trine are dogmas, and we gain as much in 
altering the terms of their original expression 
as we do in altering the terms of a proposi- 
tion in Euclid. The argument and the de- 
monstration remain the same.” 

“Then you believe that every generous 
action, every kind deed we have done before 
we became decided Christians, partakes of 
the nature of sin ?” 

“T have not pledged myself to such an 
extravagance, but I do believe this, Miss 
Duncan, that there are more workers in the 
vineyard than there are Christians ; that if 
the faith of those who are Christians equalled 
their activity, we should soon have the mil- 
lenniumhere. There are yet strangers to Him 
who cry, Lord, Lord, and in His name do 
many wonderful works.” 

“Tt is quite as possible,” said Miss Threl- 
keld, “to be ambitious inthe Church as in 
the world,—to do the holiest services from 
worldly motives. Indeed, if we could read 
the motive and spirit with which many a 
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on, we should be dismayed. Exhaustive, still has its value. There are who have 
energies put forth from a fear of rivalry ;| been servants long before they were children. 
smoking holocausts offered up to public | “It is better to fear and to serve, even if 
opinion upon the Lord’s own altar. How- | one cannot love, than to do neither ; and on 
ts it is wit v4 us ok make oe a 3 pian: fs ee wher - me ae to 
it istoo much like sitting in judgment on | sonship been pressed, no doubt of that.” 
others. We must be thankful thatthe work) Clarice gave a long sigh of relief while 
is sanyee on, ee exercise our severity only | the minister said to her,— 
towards ourselves.” 4 i - 
Me ye shen, wold Mr. Mivart, “we are | “sd ctelde eneeden Fecication?” set 
tempted to unhallowed passions in the dis-| “No, I cannot.” 
charge of our duty, let us think of the grief} ‘Yet think. That poor woman who 
of the Holy Spot who a ever seeking to anointed the Saviour’s head and washed His 
ale Venous: Sk coast. dieaer ota areata eenal! Waren ing ae Bier 
adorning of the Bride. The king’s daughter | can, it was not for the work’s own sake, but 
2 costly aia apparel, but she is not all! because He knew the loveand homage that 
glorious within; her raiment is not of | prompted it.” 
pee <r whatever her court)“ If one could do all one’s work in such 
robes may be.” | a spirit!” 
Philip Gosse, the naturalist, has an idea} Nothing more was said on the subject. 
on this subject, which might have helped this | Clarice felt that she had heard enough. The 
trio in their argument—for Clarice was yet anniversary meeting would claim Mr. Mivart 
a anasy afi i | and — Threlkeld at half-past seven. She 
‘If,” says Mr. Gosse, “an estranged son | returned in time to scold “ sister Trotter ” 
takes pleasure in my caterpillars, and feeds for not having told her of the tea-fight, and 
them over the wall, shall I consider myself | to send her in time for the speeches. 
under an obligation to him for amusing him- | Trotter is over-delicate,” she said to 
self one: pee a oh a a mardi ; oe = Nirong _——. - she told us 
, L , e are/I should want her to go. on’t say any- 
pr ga at hae they a poe —— _ cro is a notion afloat of 
y urch work ; but the cup of cold | making her a class-leader.” 
water given byaheathen hand, only because; ‘A class-leader! Well, if that isn’t the 
the traveller is thirsty, the crust given by latest! But,” said the lady meditatively, “I 
one poor child to another, only because the | don’t see if they do have women-leaders 
need is greater—have these things the nature | why Trotter shouldn’t be one.” 
ofsin? Does our heavenly Father look on In another hour Clarice sat writing as fast 
-_ gti i yrs ner: nage ig y as her os could go. a = nv : — 
¢ c : s them, if| more voluminous article than she liked to 
unhappily he loses his way, into deeper con-| submit to Dr. Routh’s critical inspection ; 
demnation ? i ; ‘ but she handed it up in a neat little roll after 
Mind Dapslbels: sched tae sont.” © The] tompmagtiom dein ofa sheet of emtoreane 
i J ; coverin ree sides of a sheet of note-paper. 
good in human nature shall never be turned} The sabioct of the paper would ee tthe 
againstit- If the gold is not purified from | subject of the next lecture, for that was Dr. 
the dross it makes it all the sadder ; the gold | Routh’s plan with this particular class. 
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In Two Parts 


THERE are some narratives that carry their 
| character on their very face. Such is that 
| which I am now going to give. 

Philip Paul Bliss was born on the 9th of 
July, 1838, in the forest and mountain 
| region of Pennsylvania. His father, he says, | 
“was the best man he ever knew,” and he| 
seems to have been admirably mated with 
his wife. She used to say laughingly to him | 
sometimes, “ All your hymns begin with the 
word, “Come ”—“ Come, ye sinners, poor | 
and needy ;” Come on, my partners in dis- | 
tress;” “Come, ye that love the Lord ;” and) 
many others. 

He was always a poor man, but after the 


: || day’s work, sitting in the porch of his humble 
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home, his voice would be heard in song ; and 
|| he was a diligent reader of the Bible, which 
he believed implicitly. It was very painful 
|| to him to punish his children, and when 
|| under the influence of his talking to 
| them they would confess that they were 
|| sorry, and would try to do better, he would | 
| be full of joy, and exclaim, “ ‘That is r‘ght ! 
|| that is right !” 
| From his infancy Bliss was a child of song, 
and though he was too poor to buy the very 
cheapest instruments, he would manufacture | 


them from seven years of age. When a boy 


venture in to where a young lady was playing. 
When she ceased he exclaimed, ‘* Oh, lady, | 
de play some more!” She looked round in| 


PHILIP BLISS: tHe autrHor oF “HOLD THE FORT.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


-—PART FIRST. 


|school teacher. He carried the love of song 
|into the school. “Think,” said he, “ how 
| readily children catch the meaning of a hymn 
and how lasting may be its influence. When 
sermons, ably written, well delivered though 
they be, are uttered, where are they? Their 
very texts are forgotten. Not so the song. 
Many of us can remember the tunes and 
hymns sung in church last Sunday. How 
many can repeat the text on which the sermon 
was preached ?” 
In August he thus wrote home :— 
“© Towanda Collegiate Institute, 
“ August 26, 1857. 


‘“ DEAR FRIEND— You will see by thedate of | 
this I am here. Iam well, and well satisfied | 


with my situation, and commenced my colle- 
giate course to-day ; I came down on Monday 
afternoon, came up here Tuesday morning, 
and did chores all day, got my board, and 
was allowed one dollar to apply on tuition. 
Since that I have earned fifty cents ; there is 
achance of my getting all the work I want 
to do, which will pay my way, board, lodging, 
washing, lights, and fuel. Room, rent in- 
cluded, costs me just two dollars a week. A 
very pleasant place this is, and the people 
are very hospitable, which will be a great 
benefit to me if I can only return their 


of ten he heard a piano for the first time; | friendship, which of course I shall try to 


the door stood open, and he was impelled to do. 
at so much apiece, and am resolved to earn 


every penny I honourably can. 


I saw wood, bring water, sweep rooms 


“ Hear what Dr. Dayton says: ‘Come to 








surprise, and instantly ordered him to go/schoolone, two, or threetimes, and if you can- 
away, but the love of melody was not so|notpaymenow, pay me when youhave earned 
easily effaced, his nature overflowed with/it.’ So I came, and oh! how I wish I could 
mirth and fun; it ran through him like a/afford to stay about four years. I won’t com- 
thread of gladness, and as he was like! plain, but do the very best I can. I have 
David, “of abeautiful countenance and goodly | taken up grammar, algebra, physiology, and 
to look to,” he won love, and continued to) Latin for my studies during the coming term.” 
do so till heaven claimed him for its own. | In the latter part of 1857 we find him 

At thirteen we find the boy working at a|attending a musical convention at Rome, 
farm, at nine dollars a month. At the age} Pennsylvania. With this village, with 300 in- 
of eighteen the school board of Hastevilie, | habitants, his life was to be largely associ- 
Alleghany County, New York, selected him|ated. Among his pupils at the academy 
for a pupil-teacher. When he was fourteen|where he taught was a Miss Lucy Young, 
there was a religious awakening among his|the daughter of a leading citizen in the 
schoolmates. He himself professed Christ | valley, and a thriving farmer, of whom we 
openly, and soon after this became a Sunday shall hear again. Philip Bliss brought his 
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younger sister to pursue her studies under 
his own eye. Lucy Young, at that time 
about eighteen years of age, formed a strong 
attachment to this sister, and the brother 
discovered that one of the companions soon 
became more to him than a mere friend. 

On a beautiful summer day these young 
persons, accompanied by those who loved 
them, went down the lovely valley of the 
Wysocken, and were united in the holiest of 
bonds by the pastor in his own dwelling. 
Bliss continued his labours, however, on the 
farm, and on the day of his marriage laid 
aside his wedding dress to follow his daily 
toil. In his diary he wrote, “June rst, 1859, 
—NMarried to Miss Lucy J. Young—the very 
best thing I could have done.” He never in 
his deep thankfulness kept out of sight how 
much he owed her, One sentence written 
in 1874 is repeated in various forms all 
through those years,—“ We are well, happy, 
cheerful, content.” Health and sickness, joy 
and sorrow, were theirs, but he always found 
a moral support in the wife of his youth. At 
sixteen years of age she had avowed her love 
to Christ; and her piety sustained his. She 
was practical, wise, thoughtful, and highly 
musical, In 1860 a normal academy of 
music was held at New York; it was the 
great event of the period, and Bliss felt it 
was just what he needed. He had not a 
dollar in the world which he could spare for 
it; he threw himself upon an old settee in the 
sitting-room one day, when no one but 
grandmamma Allen waspresent,and just cried 
with disappointment. Grandmamma Allen 
was his wife’s grandmother, and wanted to 
know the cause of hitrouble. After he had 
told her, she said,— 

“‘ Now, Phil, what would that cost ?” 

“ Well, grandmamma,” he said, “it would 
take as much as thirty dollars.” 

“Well, thirty dollars is a good deal of 
money,” said the kind old lady. “I have an 
old stocking that I have been dropping pieces 
of silver into for a good many years. I 
will just see how much there is—perhaps 
there are thirty dollars ; and if there are, why, 
you can take it and go to the Normal.” The 
stocking was brought out and found to con- 
tain more than the thirty dollars, and Bliss 
spent the next six weeks in the hardest study 
of his life at the Normal Academy. Good 
grandmamma Allen ! the world owes her com- 
pound interest as long as she lives, in grateful 
remembrance of what she did that day for 
her grandson. “ How did itgo off?” is properly 
asked at a praise meeting. 

“One very important thing is promptness. 


First ask a blessing. ‘ Mysoul, wait thou still 
upon God, for my expectation is from Him,’ 
then a familiar hymn and tune that all can 
sing; ‘Rock of Ages,’ or ‘Sweet hour of 
prayer,’ may be very good to start with.” 

“Why are you always whistling, Jem?” 
asked a labouring man of his companion. 

“T whistles to make myself happy,” was 
the reply. “ For what do you?” 

“‘T whistle because I am happy,” was the 
answer. 

In these quiet duties of home and school 
Mr. Bliss was pleasantly passing his days. In 
the winter of 1860 he entered on the pro- 
fession of a music-master; the next three 
years were spent in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, Pennsylvania. During the winter his 
time was fully occupied in teaching. In the 
summer he worked diligently upon his 
father-in-law’s farm, using his spare hours in 
attending the Normal Academy of Music. 


As superintendent of the Sunday school in | |@ 





the village his fervour in speech became so | 
marked that he was encouraged by ministers | 


to enter on the life of an evangelist. His 


modesty however, held him back, though his | 


regard for them was sincere and cordial. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bliss’s pastor at that time | 


was the Reverend Darwin Root. Mr. Root 
wrote of him in these words:—“ About 1855 


I first met P. P. Bliss in the church at Rome. | 


He stood in the choir and sang in our little 
company: he could not fail to be observed, 
therefore I said to Mr. Young, my chorister, 
That young man’s voice is worth a thousand 
dollars a year. Perhaps he doesn’t know it.’ 
Mr. Young took him home with him to 
dinner, and afterwards gave him his daughter. 
Mr. Bliss afterwards said, that remark of 
mine was the first hint he had received that 
he had any competency.” 

At this part of his life in Rome he had 
saved up a few hundred dollars on the pro- 
ceeds of his singing school and bought a 
little cottage to which he removed his pa- 
rents, and for a time set up housekeeping: 
the dear old father, who had passed most of 
his days in the backwood, was now sixty- 
five years of age. The little cottage at 
Rome was a better home than he had ever 
lived in. 
Phil and Lucy had planned the surprise that 





During many months, his children | 


awaited him. They had saved in every | 


possible way to buy and plainly furnish the 


little home. When all was made ready, father | 


Bliss was sent for the day of his arrival in 
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Rome; he stopped at Father Young’s for if 


dinner. In the afternoon the happy children 





took the gentle, laughing, grey-haired old 
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Christian in the waggon, and riding along the 
one village street, asked him to pick out the 
house that they had selected to be his home. 
Two or three times he tried to make his 
choice, picking out the humblest, and each 
time taking a poorer one, till at last he gave 
up, a little troubled that he might have been 
too ambitious. Phil, almost too full to con- 
tain himself, turned the team, and driving 
back up the street, stopped at a pretty little 
cottage: a neat piazza in front, a large yard 
filled with blooming lilacs and budding apple 
trees ; and as the strong young man lifted his 
father from the waggon, it was one of his 
happiest hours, as he said,—‘ This is your 
home, father ;” and the old man sat down 


| and wept with gratitude. Here Mr. Bliss be- 
| came as happy as a child, the atmosphere he 


lived in created a perpetual sweetness and 
serenity about him. The son watched over 


| him to the end. 


In 1864 the saintly old man passed away ; 
and we cannot better wind up this notice of 
him than by the song which Mr. Bliss wrote, 
into which he has woven the accompaniment 
of psalm and song that in their household 
always accompanied the Bible reading :— 


“ The Sabbath day—sweet day of rest— 

Was drawing to a close : 

The summer breeze went murmuring by, 
To lull me to repose. 

I took my Father’s Bible down, 
His father’s gift to him ; 

A treasure rare, beyond compare, 
Though soiled the page and dim. 


**“Old friend,’ said I, ‘if thou couldst tell, 

What would thy mem’ries be ?’ 

And from the book there seemed to come 
This evening reverie : — 

‘ Good-will to men ! peace be tofthee! 

My mission aye hath been 

To tell the love of Him who died 
To save a world from sin. 


‘“**A hundred years ago I sailed 
With those who sail no more ; 
Through perils dread by land and sea 
I reached New England’s shore. 
There on a soul-worn faithful band 
This soothing psalm did fall- 
Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
In generations all.” 


ete 


“** Year after year, in temples rude, 

Upon the deck I lay, 

To teach of Him, the great High Priest, 
The life, the truth, the way. 

And multitudes, who listened there 
To God's life-giving word, 

Are resting from their labours now, 
For ever with the Lord.’ 





“ «Anon a lonely home I found, 

But love and peace were there ; 

The children with the father read, 
And knelt with him in prayer. 

And through the valley as we passed, 
I heard her sweetly sing, 

‘O grave, where is thy victory ? 

O death, where is thy sting?’ 


** ¢ Hold fast the faith,’ the old Book said ; 
‘ Thy father’s God adore, 
And on the Rock of Ages cast 
Thy soul for evermore.’ 
‘Amen,’ said I, ‘by grace I will, 
Till at His feet we fall, 
And join the everlasting song, 
And crown Him Lord of all.’ ” 


In 1869, Mr. Bliss had the opportunity of 
forming the acquaintance of Mr. Moody, 
which he looked on as one of the most im- 
portant in his life. He says, “I had been 
nearly four years in the West at that time, and 
had passed a good many Sundays at Chicago, 
but I had never met Mr. Moody. One Sun- 
day evening my wife and I went out fora 
walk before going to church, and passing up 
Clark Street, we came upon the open air 
meeting. I was at once attracted by the 
earnestness of the speaker, who I was told 
was Moody, and waiting till he closed 
with an earnest appeal for all to follow him 
to the meeting, we decided to go, and fell in 
with the crowd, and spent the evening in his 
meeting. That night Mr. Moody was without 
his usual leader for the singing, and the 
music was rather weak. I helped what I 
could in the hymns, and attracted his atten- 
tion at the close of the meeting: he was at 
the door shaking hands with all who 
passed out, and as I came to him he had my 
name and history in about two minutes, and 
a promise that when I was in Chicago on 
Sunday evenings I would come and help 
the singing at his meeting. This was the be- 
ginning of our acquaintance. I sang there 
often after that, and was often made use of 
by Mr. Moody.” 

“‘ Where in the world has such a man been 
kept,” said Mr. Moody, “ that he has not be- 
fore become known in Chicago? To think 
that such a man should have been here for the 
last four years, and we working here for 
Christ have not known him !” 

It was soon after this that Mr. Bliss met 
Major Whittle in Chicago, and they were 
brothers from that hour ; the major took Mr. 
Bliss to his house, and records: “ Very sacred 
is the memory of those days. It was in 
that residence that Mr. Bliss wrote the song 
and music of that martial strain now familiar 
to thousands—‘ Hold the Fort,’ written 
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upon an incident familiar to all, which oc- 
curred during our civil war. 

“Tt was during October in 1864, while the 
American war of emancipation was proceed- 
ing, that General Sherman began his famous 
march to the sea; while his enemy lay in 
camp in the neighbourhood of Atlanta the 
army of Hood passed the right flank of 
Sherman’s army, and gaining on his rear, 
began the destruction of the railroad leading 
north, burning block-houses and capturing 
the small garrisons along the line. Sherman’s 
army was put in rapid motion following Hood, 
to save the supplies and larder posts, the 
chief of which was Altoona Pass, a defile in 
the mountain. 

“ General Corse was stationed here with a 
brigade of troops, in all about fifteen hundred 
men, Colonel Tourtelotte being second in 
command. A million and a half of rations 
were stored here, and it was highly important 
that the earthworks commanding the pass 
and protecting the supplies should be held. 
Six thousand men, commanded by General 
French, were detailed by Hood to take this 
position ; the works were completely sur- 
rounded and summoned to surrender ; Corse 
refused, and sharp fighting commenced ; the 
defenders were slowly driven into a small 
fort on the crest of a hill ; many had fallen, 
and the fight appeared hopeless. At this 
moment an officer caught sight of a white 
signal far across the valley, twenty miles 
distant, upon the top of Kenesaw mountain. 
The signal was answered, and soon the 
message was waved across from mountain to 
mountain, “ Hold the fort, I am coming” 
( W.T. Sherman).* Cheers went up, every man 
was roused to a full understanding of the 
position, and under a murderous fire, which 
killed or wounded more than half the men 
in the fort, Corse himself shot three times, 
Colonel Tourtelotte taking command, though 
also badly wounded, they held the fort for 
three hours, till the advance guard of Sher- 
man’s army came up. French was obliged 
to retreat.” 

In the autumn of 1870 Mr. Sankey first 
met Philip Bliss. He was leading the sing- 
ing at a prayer meeting in Lower Farwell 
Hall, Chicago, and at the close of the meeting, 
Mr. Moody called on him for a song. Seating 
himself at the piano, he sang with his com- 
panions,— 

“‘Oh! think of the home over there ! 
By the side of the river of light ! 


Where the saints all immortal and fair 
Ar: robed in their garments of white !”’ 





* See page 58, Life of Bliss. 





This was the first song we sang together. | 
It was my pleasure afterwards to meet Mr. 
Bliss very often. 


always:a blessing and an inspiration. | | 
“Before I went to England I became || 
familiar with many of his songs, and they | 
struck me as specially adapted for reaching || 
the masses, I arranged many of them in a 
musical scrap-book, which was the only book, | 
took with me | 


except my Bible, that I 
across the sea. 

“It was while singing from this scrap-book, 
‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by,’ ‘ Prodigal | 
child, come home,’ and Mr. Bliss’s, ‘Hold 
the fort,’ ‘Jesus loves me,’ and ‘ Free from 
the law,’ in the old cathedral city of York, 
and in Sunderland, England, that we began 
fully to realize the wonderful power there was | 
in these gospel songs. ‘The demand for | 
them soon became so great that we were 
compelled to have them published in acheap | 
form, which we did under the title of ‘ Sacred 
Songs and Solos.’ This collection contained 
a number of Mr. Bliss’s best songs, which, 
together with a companion book of words 
only (the latter being sold for a penny), is 
believed to have attained a larger circulation 
than any collection of hymns and tunes ever 
published. 

“ The first of Mr. Bliss’s hymns that became 
popular in Great Britain was ‘Jesus loves 
even me,’ and, more than any other hymn, | 
it became the key-note of all meetings 
there. The next song which became im- | 
mensely popular was ‘ Hold the fort,’ and | 
it is to-day, perhaps, the most popular sacred | 
song in England or America. I should think 
Mr. Bliss’s ‘Almost persuaded’ has won | 
more souls to the Saviour than any other 
hymn written by him. 

“ During the last year ‘Waiting and watch- | 
ing’ has been specially blessed, and we 
believe that through the singing of this little | 
hymn, thousands have been led to desire to | 
live a better and a holier life. This song, | 
with many of his new ones, will ever have a | 
deeper and a holier meaning to us now that 
he has entered within the gates into the city | 
of the great King, where he may be ‘ waiting | 
and watching’ for us. And with what new 
joy and rejoicing shall we now sing his sweet || 
words — 
‘ Many loved ones have I in that heavenly throng, 
They are safe now in glory, and that is their song,— 
Hallelujah ! ’tis done; I believe in the Son, 

I am saved by the blood of the Crucified One !’ 
“ «He was not, for God took him.’ (Gen. 5. 24.) 


“Tra D. SANKEY.” 


“ The last words,” writes Major Whittle, 
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“that I know of his writing were the two 
pieces ‘My Redeemer,’ and ‘I’ve passed 
the cross of Calvary.’ 
wrote made him more happy. I can see 
him now, as he came into my room at Peoria» 
and stood by my table with the words of the 
latter piece written in pencil, and I can hear 


his earnest voice as he read the verses and | 


called my attention to the “empty tomb,” 
and the ‘vantage-ground.’ ‘The tears filled 
his eyes as he stood for a moment and spoke 
of the risen Christ, the acceptance we have 
in Him, and the victory over sin and over the 
flesh that faith in this acceptance gives to 
the believer. ‘ Now,’ he said, 


will give me a tune for this, I believe it will 


be used to bring some souls on to the moun- | 
The Lord gave him a tune during the | 


tain.’ 
last week of his life at Rome, Pennsylvania. 
He sang it to the family with inspiring effect, 
but the written music then used was burned 
at Astabula. It was one of a few pieces that 
he placed in his satchel to look over during 
his journey. The family are all musicians, 
but cannot recall the melody that inspired 
them that evening, and we shall not hear it 
as he sang it until we stand with him in 
the resurrection morning so rapidly hastening 
on, and know, with him, the fulness of 
Christ’s resurrection power. I think that 
then, among the voices of the redeemed, 

we shall distinguish his, and hush our praises 
for a moment to listen to the tune the Lord 
had given him, as he sings,— 


‘Ob! glorious height of “ va antage-gro und,” 


Oh! blest victorious hour 


“God grant, to all who read, a part in that 
first resurrection.” 


A gentleman at St. Paul, Minnesota, says, | 


“We cannot in St. Paul, as we knew him 
long ago; he was nevertheless our fellow- 
citizen, our friend, our brother.” 

In the County Gaol, at the County 
Hospital, at the State Reform School, he 
held services, always striving to appear at his 
best, and to give those who heard him 
at these places the very sweetest of his efforts. 
His modesty about his musical attainments 
was always apparent, but at no time more 
so than when in the praise meeting which 
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Nothing that he ever | 


‘if the Lord | 


he held while here. Though the Opera 
House was filled by the hope of hearing 
him sing, often ke did not give a single 
solo piece during the whole two hours of 
the service. 

in March he went to Mobile, Alabama, 
to fill an appointment for a gospel meeting. 
The route chosen was by rail to Vickburg, 
‘and thence by steamer to New Orleans, and 
on to Mobile by rail. Mrs. Bliss accom- 
panied him, and the trip was a source of 
great pleasure to them both. In the evening 
upon the steamboat Mr. Bliss entertained 
the passengers for half an hour or more in 
singing at the piano, and at the close, when 
|the captain and all who had come into the 
cabin were collected, he would sing a familiar 
hymn, and then very pleasantly propose and 
lead in worship. The visit to Mobile was a 
delightful one ; never did his singing seem 
more effective than in one of the meetings 
held in this city on Sunday evening in the 
Opera House; the audience was composed 
entirely of men, and crowded every part of 
the house. A solemnity came over all who 
listened to kis deep, sweet voice, and there 
was hardly a dry eyeintheassembly. Nearly 
two hundred men sought an interest in the 
prayers of Christians that night. 

Aften ten days at Mobile, Mr. Bliss went 
to Montgomery, and conducted services in 
the City Hall. His reception, as at Mobile, 
was both cordial and welcome. Special 
pains were taken to hold services for the 
coloured brethren, and arrangements made 
for their attending the general meetings. 
Mr. Bliss’s singing was greatly enjoyed by 
them; and he in turn was much moved by 


itheir wild and plaintive melodies. 


After his song, “ Father, I am tired,” they 
broke down in uncontrollable emotion. 

From Montgomery Mr. Bliss went to 
Selma, from which place Mrs. Bliss returned 
to Chicago to arrange for closing their 
house for the summer’s removal to Rome, 
Pennsylvania, leaving Mr. Bliss to fulfil an 
appointment at Augusta, Georgia. From 
thence Mr. Bliss had an opportunity of 
seeing Atalanta, and visiting Kenesaw 
Mountain, where the incident occurred that 
gave rise to the song “ Hold the fort.” 
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JOTTINGS BY “THE WAY. 


BY CHAS. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


No. I. 





Mapras lies on a long, low, surf-beaten close to the town of Madras, and their hulls a 
beach, though there are several hills of a| were now lying waiting to be broken up. ie 
conical form on either side. The view of, If youwere suddenly to appear ona perch | 
the town, as you approach it by sea, is rather | aboutthirty feet above some large rookery,and 7 
imposing, but part of the grandeur fades | if you happened to be a crow painted white, 
away on a closer inspection, /you would probably cause something like the 
When I arrived off the town many wrecks | Babel of noises, yells, and screams that our 
of very large English vessels lay compara- | large steamer of the P. and O. line produced 
tively uninjured, but utterly worthless, on as she dropped her anchor amidst the swarm 
the beach. The long new pier had a vast|of Madras boats. Such a distracting con- 
chasm cut through its centre by one of fusion of tongues I never heard, no, not at 
these huge ships as it was driven furiously to Point de Galle or Aden. These masoulah 
destruction. or surf-boats are very unique specimens of 
People in England have no idea of the naval architecture. They are large and 
force of acyclone in the Bay of Bengal, or|deep, and are without a single nail in their 
of the dreadful effects of the tidal wave construction, being bound together by cords, 
which always accompanies it, and which onthe better to withstand the constant blows 
the low-lying coast of Madras and further | they receive from the surf. 
north sometimes destroys many thousands of} Of course they leak, but there is an 
human lives in a few minutes. In the excellent “dunnage” of cocoa-nut shells to 
centre of a circular storm the barometer falls | keep the luggage high and dry, and a little 
to something like 27 inches. This is about) black creature, who might sit for the portrait 
three inches less than the ordinary pressure of a pantomime imp, is constantly engaged 
of 30 inches, or one-tenth, and is equivalent baling out the water with a long leathern 
to saying that instead of the ordinary atmo- bucket. From side to side of the broad boat 
spheric pressure of 15 pounds to ne square | are lashed cross-bars of thick bamboo, about 
inch there is only a pressure of 13} pounds.|\ten in number. These serve to make a sort 
What is the result? Why, that the earth, | ‘of openwork deck if goods have to be carried, 
which is a stable element, is comparatively and if there are only passengers they form 
unaffected by the change, but that the water, seats for the rowers. There are five or six 
which is an unstable element, rises up-| paddles on either side, thus about twelve to 
wards by a sudden bound, owing to the’ fifteen men in each boat. The great outcry is 
diminished pressure existing in the region of | caused by their anxiety to secure passengers 
the storm, and the undiminished pressure | ‘for the shore. Besides these large surf-boats 
which is exerted on the general body of the} there is a little fleet of catamarans hovering 
ocean outside the storm’s influence. This|}round. The Madras catamaran is not like 
rise of the water finds its level in a vast| the hollow outrigger canoe of Ceylon, but is 


























tidal wave, which rises upon the low-lying | 
shore, and with irresistible fury rushes inland 
to a considerable distance, sweeping away 
whole towns and villages, almost without 
warning. In asimilar storm last year about 
a quarter of a million of lives were lost in 
the low-lying islands in the mouth of the 
Ganges ! 

In such a storm as this about a dozen or 
fifteen magnificent Indiamen had _ been 
driven ashore and wrecked on the beach, 





simply a solid log of wood, flattened on 
the top and sharpened at either end. On 
this a naked black man kneels, or squats, 
and propels the strange-looking little raft by 
apaddle. It is said that when the sea is too 
rough, even for a surf-boat to venture out, 
these little catamarans will brave the fury of 
the storm and convey messages to and fro. 


All this while a most extraordinary scene was || 


going on on board the steamer. Merchants, 
pedlars, and jugglers were on the deck offer- 
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ing their peculiar wares, or mystifying the 
passengers in various ways. One man appa- 
rently made several flowers and small trees 
grow out of the hard deck, but I did not dis- 
cover the trick, and remain mystified to this 
day. 

When I wanted to go ashore, and was 
asked ten rupees for the trip, I refused, and 
was coolly asked, ‘“‘ How much master give ?” 
“Two rupees,” said I; and off we went. 

The day was quite calm, so that the surf 
did not roll in in mountainous waves, but 
thére is always a rough sea at Madras. It 
was most exciting and delightful sport to see 
these sturdy, nearly naked boatmen watching 
eagerly the advance of the on-rolling wave, 
ride in upon its crest with a gleeful shout, 
and then paddle furiously to avoid being 
carried too far back by the recoil. Two or 
three of these clever manceuvres brought 
the boat on to the sand, when instantly 
three-fourths of the crew leaped into the 
water, and hauled the boat up to avoid the 
stroke of the next wave. 

“Master” was then told to sit down on 
the edge of the boat, whence he was quickly 
whisked ashore in the arms of three or four 
of these brawny sons of the surf. It was a 
very amusing episode, and I can easily con- 
ceive that it is often a wet passage, and some- 
times a perilous one. Deposited on the 
shore I was instantly seized by half a dozen 
turbaned ruffians, and plunged into a close 
carriage, whilst three or four of them mounted 
guard behind as I drove off, looking very 
much like a prisoner. 

But this was mere Oriental politeness, with 
perhaps a slight admixture of love of “ back- 


| sheesh,” so I quietly drove to the palatial 
| Offices of one of the largest merchants in 


| the city. 


This immense establishment 


| appeared to be filled by a little army of 








natives of various degrees of “ caste,” who, 
clad in white, and with enormous white 
turbans on their heads, were writing at desks 
or standing about in a very leisurely manner. 


'| There were very few English clerks, and I 


was told the natives make excellent book- 
keepers. Most of these men had two white 
chalk lines, about half an inch broad, painted 
on the forehead down to the nose, with an 
orange line or spot in the centre. There 
was considerable variety in the style of these, 
and on inquiry of one of the partners he in- 
formed me that they were “caste” marks, 
and were done fresh every morning by the 
priests, and that he had no idea what they 
meant, although he had{lived there for years. 
Some of the buildings in the town are hand- 





some, but there is nothing very special to 
call for description. Those travellers who 
have time at their disposal would soon be off 
to the delightful hills and mountains of 
Ootacamund ; but we are not of that happy 
number, so getting once more into our surf- 
boat, we will be paddled off to our floating 
castle in the roadstead. 


CALCUTTA. 


It is no great distance from Madras to 
Calcutta, for we dropped our anchor off the 
island of Sangor, at ‘the mouth of the 
Ganges, about four days after leaving the 
Madras roads. Sangor is a very long low 
island, covered with, jungle, and reported to 
be full of tigers. No one lives here except 
the melancholy light-keepers, nor do people 
often come to shoot tigers in this dangerous 
spot. I heard indeed that one Baboo from 
Calcutta had an iron cage built there, outside 
which he used to have a live goat tethered, 
and from inside which he used to pot the 
tigers who were attracted by this living bait. 
During the great cyclone of 1857 I believe 
the flat island of Sangor was overwhelmed 
by the great tidal wave that rushed up the 
Hoogly, and that nearly all the tigers were 
drowned. The Ganges is a marvellous 
river, and it was only up one of its many 
mouths that we steamed for a hundred miles 
on our way to Calcutta. The banks are low 
and flat, but radiant with the most lovely 
green, and often fringed thickly with the 
graceful cocoanut palm. It is, as is well 
known to ship-owners, a very dangerous- 
river, with a tremendous current and many 
shoals. I was shown the spot where, at the 
sharp bend of the river, two fine ships had 
caught the ground at the same moment, and 
so strong was the current that they almost 
immediately heeled over, and were swallowed 
completely up in the quicksands. This had 
happened only a short time before, and cer- 
tainly there was not a vestige then left. A 
little further up another large ship had sunk, 
but her masts were partially visible above the 
water. 

We met a great many hay and straw stacks 
floating on the Ganges. This is a literal 
fact ; for they load a broad boat with an 
enormous rick of hay or straw, so that the 
boat is perfectly hidden; they then thatch 
the rick, and tow it slowly along with the 
stream. It has the oddest effect to see the 
broad river dotted over with these stacks, 
which appear as though they had just floated 
out ofsome farmyard. There are other floating 





objects, not so savoury as these, that go past 
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with large vultures settled on them—for no 
purpose that we could possibly approve ; 
and yet I suppose these scavengers are very 
useful in their horrible calling. Just before 
you reach Calcutta, on the eastern bank of 
the river, you pass the long straggling palaces, 
caravanserai, zoological gardens, or whatever 
else they may be termed, where since the 
mutiny of 1857 the captive King of Oudh 
keeps up amimic but most barbaric court. I 
heard a very bad character of this low sensual 
despot, whose presence near Calcutta was 
anything but a boon, and who would have 
much better received his merits had he been 
shut up in the Andaman Isles, amcngst his 
fellow-murderers. 

Calcutta is ca'led the city of Palaces, but I 
venture to think this is rather a misnomer, and 
calculated to deceive the over-trustful. I was 
certainly disabused of some erroneous ideas 
I had previously entertained on this subject 
when I saw that many of the large splendid 
and almost palatial buildings showed signs 
that the stucco which covered them was 
peeling off, and that they were not real marble 
palaces after all. Still there is no doubt that 
it is a very wonderful place, and there are 
many noble buildings aud a most extensive 
and delightful “ maidan,” or suburban park. 
What would Calcutta be without this broad 
and beautiful park, with its splendid roads for 
driving and riding ! 

It saves the English from utter suffocation, 
for Calcutta lies upon an unbroken flat, and 
niust be one ofthe hottest cities on the face 
of the earth. There is but one English hotel, 
the Great Eastern, and it is as large and as 
imposing-looking asa palace. Within-doors 
the accommodation may be rated as that of a 
second-class hotelin England. But it swarms 
with servants! I had at least half a dozen 
round me in a moment, and one of them tried 
his very best to assist me in changing my 
dress. But ashe would persist in it that my 
shirt front ought to adorn my back, I was 
obliged to allow him to stand by and look 
on. This he did with the greatest good 
humour. 

I thought “ How polite these people are ! ” 
but soon I discovered that at least seven- 
eighths of these men. did not belong to the 
hotel at all, but were most anxious to enter 
my service. 

As it appeared to be the custom in this 
place to hire your own servant, I selected a 
very nice little slim Mohammedan, who was 
bound to wait upon me hand and foot for the 
small sum of eight annas, or one shilling per 
day. A most useful and attentive valet I 


found him to be, and he never let me out of 
his sight. If I washed my hands, he stood 
by with a towel ready spread for me to use, 
but he would not empty the basin. ‘That was 
against his caste, somehow or other, and 
he called in some poor wretch to do this, who 
no doubt was looked upon as a veritable 
Pariah. 

At dinner, which was in a very long large 
room, where an immense punkah was kept 
steadily going, my “kitmagar” stood behind 
my chair, and about fifty others stood behind 
their respective “sahibs.” ‘They all dress 
alike, in white tight-fitting clothes, and wear 
white turbans, exactly like soup plates, with 
the edges a little turned up. It was some 
time before I could recognise my own par- 
ticular man from those of my neighbours, as 
there was a wonderful similarity between 
them all. At nine o’clock my polite servitor 
handed me the key of my room, made me a 
profound salaam and said he was going home 
to his wife and family, but would bring me 
coffee and toast at six o’clock next morning, 
which he did. My bed room was large and 
of agreat height, with tall French windows, 
well shaded by thick venetian shutters. The 
bed stood in the middle of the room and had 
a punkah over it, but I preferred using a 
mosquito curtain, as I did not like a poor 
wretch to be slaving at that monotonous 
punkah all night long. Probably if I lived 
in the country I should getover that feeling, as 
most people appear to do so. Indeed it 
seems to matter little to the natives 
when they take their rest, as I saw them day 
and night crouched upon mats in the long 
corridors of the hotel sleeping most pro- 
foundly. If you go out a walk yougive your 
key to a native in waiting, who lies down and 
goes to sleep till you return. Your “kitma- 
gar” does not do this, he is your body-guard, 
and goes round the town with you, and acts 
as general guide and interpreter. 

The finest building in Calcutta is of course 
Government House, which stands just oppo- 
site my hotel. The Governor was away at 
the time of my visit, but he leaves a little 
army of officers to look after his house during 
his absence. These are the most ubiquitous 
fellows you ever saw, and examine even the 
roof ofthe building most minutely. I saw 
several of them perched up there this morning 
in the blazing sun, engaged in calm contem- 
plation, which was occasionally interrupted by 
a ludicrous attempt to capture the impudent 
crows that flew around them. One of them 
actually stood sentinel over the stone lion on 





the top of the high gateway. Their uniform 
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isa neat grey,they all have extremely thin legs, 
and their noses are at least half a yard long. 
This “ corps” is called the “adjutants,” and 
they seem to be essentially lazy. 

These noble birds, which very much 
resemble some of the gigantic cranes of 
Australia, are a very great point in the 
Calcutta general effect, and must not on any 
account be left out. 

There are plenty of fine public buildings, 
and the extensive wharves, crowded with 


| shipping, give a noble appearance to the city. 


A very large hospital stands on the borders 
of the open Maidan, and appears to be most 
admirably conducted, the rooms being very 
lofty and airy, and the patients attended to 
with the utmost care and skill. Dr. Smith, 
the head physician, showed me all over this 
large establishment, and allowed me to go the 
round of his various wards with his numerous 
staff of native medical students, whom he was 
instructing, or rather examining in the various 
cases. 

As far as I could see, each student appeared 
to have a certain number of patients under 
his care, and he had to give to Dr. Smith a 
detailed report of the several cases, together 
with an account of the treatment he had 
administered, upon which the head physician 
then expressed his views, and either altered 
or confirmed the mode of dealing with the 
patient. ‘The native students appeared to be 
a very intelligent and highly educated body of 
young men and spoke English almost per- 
fectly. Very many fine residences belonging 
to the English merchants and others are built 
round one side of the Maidan, giving it very 
much the appearance of one of our London 
parks, except that itis much larger and not 
built upon all round. 

The chief delight of the Calcutta English 
appears to be the keeping or hiring fine horses 
and carriages, and riding or driving round the 
Maidan. ‘The equipages are, many of them, 
neat, and look remarkably well, with two syces 
standing behind them in long white robes, 
and with large horsehair tails tied round their 
waists, to use against the flies. Some car- 
riages have native runners behind them, but 
they look more comfortable when standing up 
behind in the English fashion. 

_ The hours for taking the air are from six 
till seven o'clock in the morning, and from 
five till seven in the evening. 

In the Maidan, and facing the river, is situ- 
ated the “ Garden of Eden.” This is indeed 
a charming spot, laid out with lawns and 
broad walks, and lighted up with gas from 
large five-pronged lamps. 





This is the favourite resort of the English, 
who promenade on the greensward, listening 
to the excellent bands of music, and leaving 
their carriages and horses standing outside 
the gates. Owing to the short twilight, it is 
necessary to perform great part of the pro- 
menading by gaslight. Eden looks extremely 
beautiful when lighted up, and if you forsake 
the beaten walks, and wander along the sides 
of the artificial lake, amongst the thick foliage 
of the shrubbery, you leave the glare of gas 
to behold the more enchanting light of the 
myriads of fire-flies that hover over the water, 
and scintillate prettily amongst the dark green 
trees. Sometimes one particular tree is singled 
out by the fire-flies for their sportive flashing 
light, and then that tree appears as though it 
had broken away from its moorings and had 
got adrift in the Milky Way. The costumes 
of the ladies are very elegant and costly, but 
one feels sorry to see the sickly white com- 
plexions of most of these English beauties 

On the other side of the Ganges, two orthree 
miles below the city, and nearly opposite the 
King of Oudh’s eccentric village, are the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, which are very extensive and 
nicely laid out. In these gardens there is one 
of the largest banian trees in India, though it 
lost some of its bulk in the great cyclone of 
1864. I saw several banian trees in Ceylon, 
but compared with this grandfather they are 
mere children, though they may be fine trees 
in another 500 years or so. It seems absurd 
to call this Calcutta banian a tree,—he is more 
properly a grove, for he measures much more 
than several hundreds of yards round, though 
the main parent trunk is not larger than many 
a fine British oak. I walked in and out 
amongst the hundreds of stems of this gigan - 
tic monster, and contemplated him with as- 
tonishment. He is still letting down fresh 
props to the earth, about the thickness of 
small ropes. These are carefully trained 
through hollow bamboo poles, till they have 
taken root and are able to support themselves. 
Many of the oldest props are as thick round 
as a large sycamore tree, and on these solid 
supports the enormous lateral branches are 
carried securely outwards until they attain a 
prodigious length. Under this tree a small 
army might be encamped. The banian belongs 
to the fig tribe, and is called Ficus Indica. It 
is originally a parasite, and planting itself in 
the crown of some palm tree drops its runners 
to the ground, where they take root and after 
killing the other tree the banian remains in 
it place. I have seen this process going on 
many times in the Queensland bush, where 
the wild fig is growing in the fork of a large 
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gum tree, and its roots are gradually growing | weight. But one has to become accustomed 
downwards to the ground, where they will to many strange sights in India. _ 

live after the gum tree has died. The Aus-| Calcutta would bea far more picturesque 
tralian fig has not the banian’s power of ex- | and imposing-looking cityifit were not placed 
tending itself so widely in a lateral direction. on such a complete dead level. No wonder 
Many creeping ferns.and other forms of para- | it is fearfully hot, as it lies baking on the broad 
sitic growth flourish in perfection under the’ flats of the Ganges delta. The flatness of the 
shade of this mighty banian tree, and cover | great plains of India, over which the traveller 
the various columns with their gracef.l foliage. journeys for hundreds of miles after leaving 





A colossal banian tree grew on the Nerbud- Calcutta, cannot fail to induce a feeling of | 


dha, under which itis said 7,000 men could en- | weariness and monotony, which is only re- 
camp at once. This, like many others of the lieved by the sight of the wonderful old 
oldest trees, has been partially destroyed by cities, and the noble rivers that cut their way 
the action of floods and storms, which are so: through the vast expanse of rich soil which 
prevalent in Hindostan. their waters have brought down from age to 
Fort William and the ‘barracks, which age. 
stand upon the open, about a quarter of a am ¢ 
mile below the commercial part of the city, the Hoogly, a few miles below the city, in 
form conspicuous objects in the general one of the gondola-shaped boats that ply from 
view. The Custom House is built upon side to side, I could not help contrasting the 
the site of the old fort, which was taken peaceful calm of this still evening with the 
by Sarajah Dowlah in 1757. Near this spot | fearful scene on that same river when in 1864 
was the famous Black Hole of Calcutta, now the cyclonic wave heaped up the waters, and 
turned into a warehouse. ‘sent them in destructive masses over the 
Palanquins are much used by the English | lower suburbs of the town, wrecking nearly 
as a means of locomotion, and are especially every vessel in port, and stranding great In- 
handy for going short distances on business, | diamen in the city streets. Now how different 
as they are to be hired at every corner of| looked that same river ! and how still were all 


As I crossed the broad, placid stream of | 








every street. They look like large black cof- 
fins, with a thick pole at either end. Four 
men carry them, and the motion is a gentle) 
and easy swing. They are absurdly cheap. 
It scarcely squared with my ideas of the fit- 
ness of things to see young clerks on their way 
to their offices lying full length in these com- 
fortable man-carriages, lazily smoking their 
cheroots, whilst four of their darker brethren 
were sweating and staggering under their 


the great forces of nature! 
large birds soaring far aloft were wheeling in 
dark and graceful spirals in the golden air as 
the great sun descended ina blaze of glory 
behind the white domes and minarets of an 
Indian palace. Everything was bathed in a 
soft and mellow light, and the river seemed 
turnedinto molten gold. Thisis one of my 
last reminiscences of Calcutta, and one not 
to be easily forgotten. 


Hundreds of | 





MORE LEGENDS FROM THE 


SOUTH 


SEAS. 
Part Fourru. 


INCIDENTS CONNECTED WITH THE CLAN or. .. S{ter some months Tanuau sickened and 
RUANAE. died. The corpse was conveyed across the 

island to be let down the chasm of Raupa, 

Aw illlooking but brave warrior of the) the usual burying-place of her tribe. There 
cannibal tribe of Ruanae, named Véeée, fell| are two openings to this gloomy abode of 











violently in love with a pretty girl called 
Tanuau, who repelled his advances and 
foolishly reviled him for his ugliness. His 
only thought now was to be revenged for this 
unpardonable insult. Ie could not kill her, | 
as she wisely kept close to the encampment | 


of Mautara. | length of fifty feet. These “ kaka” ropes are of 


the dead—a large one for those slain in 
battle (¢e vaa noa),a small one for those who 
die a natural death (¢e vaa tapu.) The 
corpse was to be let down the smaller hole 


| by means of immense rope-like vines hanging 


from forest trees, sometimes attaining the 
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great strength. In general the friends of the 
deceased were content after the corpse had 
descended about half-way, far out of sight, 
to allow it to fall into the dark waters 
beneath, Two demons were supposed to 
inhabit this chasm,—a J/izard of gigantic 
proportions, and an enormous fresh-water 
eel, This eel-god was believed to be ever 
on the watch for the descent of a corpse, in 
order that it might feed on human flesh. 

But these di infert were disappointed of 
their prey on this occasion. Vete, hearing 
of Tanuau’s death, guessed that her body 
would be carried to the ancestral burying- 
place. Now was the time to be revenged. 


With nine companions he left “The Cave of jsuch a thing as the durning of a canoe, a 


the Fern” ere dawn of day and hurried to 
Raupa at Tamarua, On their way they 


provided themselves with ropes of nature’s | intention to chop Ais person, even as the 
Arrived at the mouth | corpse of Tanuau was cut to pieces. 


own manufacture. 
of the chasm Vete and two others were let 


down, about half-way, where a ledge permitted | surprise of Ruanae’s clan at Pukuotoi was a 
them to take their station in almost total | young man named Oimara. 
The rest of the cannibals now | the mission premise$ at Tamarua a curious 
drew up the ropes and secreted themselves | hollow rock stands out by itself like a round 
in the forest to await the arrival of the | tower. 


darkness. 


burying party. 


The sun was high in the heavens when | coral surface is so rugged that it is an easy 
the body of the poor girl was brought and | matter for a native to climb in or out. 


gently let down the gloomy hole, her friends 





| 
\ 


his friends met with the due reward of their 
numerous misdeeds at Pukuotoi, within a 
short distance of the scene of this barbarous 
burning. 

“The burning-place of Tanuau” is in- 
cluded in the mission premises at Tamarua, 
During our residence there I had the forest 
in the neighbourhood of Raupa cleared for 
the first time, and the rocky soil planted 
wi h cocoa-nut trees. 

It is owing to numerous incidents of this 
sort that the natives are absurdly sensitive to 
threats of burning anything belonging to 
themselves. There is no surer way of 
drawing down their anger than to hint at 


hut, or even a garment. To chop the property 
of another is regarded as symbolical of an 

Among those who escaped at the fatal 
At the back of 


It is eleven feet high, and will com- 


fortably admit one person. The hardened 





By day Oimara hid in the savage recesses 





little thinking that three men below were| of the primeval forest, behind vast blocks of 
awaiting its arrival. As soon as the body | stone, or inside one of the thousand natural 
came within reach they drew it on to the| grottoes. At nightfall he invariably returned 
ledge and hastily untied the ropes. Ac-| to this stone fortress, which is still associated 
cording to custom, the ropes were thrown) with his name. ‘he starry heavens were his 
down after the corpse and splashed in the| only roof. Ere dawn the fugitive again 
unseen waters far below these resurrectionists. | retired to the forest. 
At brief intervals came one by one opened; ‘The reason for this strange procedure was 
cocoa-nuts and other food-offerings to the| that Oimara had a sweetheart, who, though 
dead. a member of the victorious clan, did not 
As soon as the friends of the deceased | forget her lover. By some means or other, 
girl had disappeared the seven cannibals| shortly after the battle she became aware 
came out of ambush and let down their | that he was still alive. It was agreed upon 
ropes again. Ina few seconds the body of| that he should hide in this curious rock, 
Tanuau was drawn up, and shortly after- | which was close to the principal path to the 
wards Vete and his two companions gladly | beach, so that she might easily supply him 
emerged from their cold and gloomy subter- | with food. ’ 
ranean prison. | This loved one, whose name is not 
The corpse was quietly carried near the preserved, at dusk of every evening hastily 
sea to a natural hollow, shrouded from) thrust through a small aperture, most 
observation by a dense growth of lemon | conveniently situated, a small package of 


and 
the 
ipa, 
1ere || | 


of a hibiscus. It was found to be impossible to | food. Sometimes on her return from fishing 
ie | eat the decomposed body. It was, however, | she would linger behind her dusky com- 
“we cut In pieces, and at sunset burnt to ashes. | panions in order to throw ina fish. Scarcely 
The At midnight, finding that a few bones | a word could be exchanged under such 
bai remained, a new fire was made, so that by | circumstances, lest her delay should excite 
ing morning light no trace whatever remained | suspicion. 


Things went on prosperously with Oimara 


of this poor creature ! \ 
for some time; but, unhappily for the 


the 
A month or two subsequently Vete and 


| 
| 
t 
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fugitive, one of her companions resolved 
to ascertain why this girl was generally a 
little behind. One evening this curious one 
hid herself near the narrow turn in his 
pathway where her friend had so often 
loitered. Unseen by the lovers, she over- 
heard their brief conversation, and saw the 
food packet put through the little hole. 
This was told to the parents of this over- 
curious girl. 

That very night a party of armed men 
surrounded the hiding-place of Oimara, 
Their cruel shouts as they scaled the sides 
aroused him from sleep. Escape was im- 
possible, as the only means of egress was 
the very opening by which his enemies were 
attacking him. He threw himself in his 
despair on his face on the earthen floor. 
He was quickly stoned to death, and the 
body found a grave where he had often 
peacefully slept under the azure canopy of 
heaven. Many and loud were the lamenta- 
tions of his beloved one over his untimely 
end. 

After the defeat at Arera a family of three 
girls, whose parents had been slain, fled to 
the rocks at Mataorongo, not far from the 
hiding-place of Rori. Most of the beaten 
party took shelter in the Boatswain Bird’s 
Cave ; but these young girls were sure that 
they would be singled out for destruction on 
account of the murder of Paeke, “ mouth- 


| piece” of Motoro, by their father Arekava 





some years before. 

One afternoon an armed party, headed by 
the cruel Ngako, issued from the stronghold 
of Ruanae in quest of victims. On reaching 
the crest of a hill on the east they turned 
aside to inspect the old battle-field of 
Maueue, which marked the rise of the 
priestly clan of Mautara and the downfall 
of their own. In those days the slain were 
rarely buried, so that some had become, 
mummy-like, dried up in the sun ; others were 
reduced by the rats to skeletons. The fern 
had everywhere grown about the dead, many 
of whom were the near relatives of these 
cannibal visitors. 

A thin distant curl of smoke caught the 
sharp eye of Ngako. Itcame from the rocks, 
and must indicate the presence of fugitives. 
Very willingly they left the unburied bodies 
of their ancestors on the slope of the hill, and 
made for the distant fire in the rocks. Upon 
leaving the open country they became very 
careful not to give their victims any intima- 
tion of their approach. The three girls were 
cooking “nono”* apples over a fire for their 


* Morinda citrifolia. 








supper, when the quick ear of Kaiara, the 


eldest of the party, caught the sound of 
advancing footsteps. 
hide herself in the deepest recesses of the 


forest, but her poor sisters were bath caught, | 


and led off over the distant hill to the lair of 
Ruanae, That same night they were cooked 
and eaten by their own tribe! The passion 
for human flesh had grown so strong since 
the destruction of Itieve, that it must be 
gratified at any cost. 

Now the crafty Ngako correctly concluded 
that Kaiara, whose presence had been thought- 
lessly revealed by her sisters, would after a 
time come back to get some cooked ‘ nono” 
apples, in order to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger. Instead, therefore, of following the 
rest of his party leading the captive girls, he 
laid himself down by the fire to await the 


return of his expected victim, of course | 


solacing himself with the roasted apples. At 
last she came ; but on espying the huge form 
of the cannibal she again ran for her life. 
Ngako gave chase, calling her to come back 
and be his wife. He found the trembling 
girl crouching down under a ledge of rocks, 
put down his long spear to enable her to 
climb up to him, secretly resolving to club 
her as soon as she should be fairly in his 
power. 

Kaiara feigned compliance ; but perceiving 
over her head a narrow opening on the side 
farthest from her foe, she at once availed 
herself of it. That she had disappeared was 
clear ; but how, Ngako could not make out. 
The cannibal drove his long spear (twenty-five 
feet in length) in various directions, but with 
no good result. He now got round the chasm 
and gave chase. The poor girl again hid 


herself in a hollow, hoping that the increasing | 


darkness of evening would effectually conceal 
her from her relentless foe. 

Ngako came up to the spot, and thrust 
down his spear several times at a venture, 
once narrowly missing the body of Kaiara, 
who now gave up all hope of escape. But 


the cannibal, not dreaming that after all this || 


riddling with his famous spear, his much- 
desired morsel lay quietly at the bottom, her 
head covered with a mass of magnificent 


rock fern (rau kotaa), went on his way | 


chagrined. He would not return to the cave 


of Ruanae without his victim, to become the | 


laughing stock of his friends. He therefore 
slept in the rocks, hoping to catch this “little 
fish” in the morning. 

But again he was doomed to be outwitted ; 
for Kaiara, after a short but much-needed 
sleep, rose at midnight, and tremblingly 














She at once ran to | 
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| climbed up out of her hollow and pursued her 


painful way over and over the sharp rocks. 
She had no sandals to protect her feet, which 
became much lacerated. Fortunately Ngako 
was at some little distance sound asleep, so 
that when the first streak of dawn admonished 
her to hide herself from observation she had 
gained the “wild rocks” where Rori, all 
unconscious of her presence, was at that time 
hidden. The probable reason why they did not 
meet is that Kaiara kept as near as possible 
to the interior, whilst Rori lived in the very 
heart of the “raei.” Besides, Kaiara was on 
her way to Ivirua, where most of her time 
was passed in the solitudes beyond the region 
frequented by Rori, and close to the site of 
the present village. 

Very slowly did Kaiara traverse this rugged 
part of the island, grieved at the loss of her 
young sisters. She subsisted exclusively on 
what could be obtained in the rocks, without 
daring to descend to the open country of the 
interior. Her greatest difficulty was to obtain 
water; however, she contrived to slake her 
thirst at the various hollows where rain had 
collected. In the midst of the rocks she dis- 
covered a spacious cave, where she took up 
her abode and cooked what food she could 
collect. As she slept her rest was disturbed 
by what she regarded as supernatural voices 
reproaching her with having desecrated a 
cave sacred to the god Tane by cooking food ! 
As most of the larger caves have long winding 
passages leading towards the sea, it is easy to 
understand how the winds should whistle and 
howl most ominously in the ears of a terrified 
solitary woman. 

After occupying this cave, named by her 
“Tevarovaro” (the Whistler), for fifteen days, 
she again started on her travels. One day 
she suddenly came upon a wasted woman 
pounding pandanus seeds to eat. Seeing she 
was alone, Kaiara spoke to her. The as- 
tonished fugitive looked up ;—it was her near 
relative ‘Tavero, who had lately fled for life to 
the rocks. They cried heartily over each 
other, and rehearsed the sad story of their 
escape. Henceforth they would keep together, 
come what might. They took up their re- 
sidence at the rocks of Ivirua, having some- 
how discovered that Ruanae’s cannibal clan 
no longer occupied “The Cave of the 
Fern.” Month after month passed in com- 
parative security ; for the cannibal tribe had 
perished whilst Kaiara was hiding in the 
“Whistling Cave,” and Ngako though alive 
prowled over the southern part of the island, 
having now his head-quarters with Vaiaa at 
Marotangiia, 

x. 


Meeting with no molestation from day to | 
day, the two half-starved women grew impru- 
dent. One evening at dusk they carried a || 
lot of bitter yams (oe) to a stream rushing | 
under the rocks, in order to make them || 
eatable. The children of a man named 
Mauiki saw them and gave the alarm. 
few minutes Mauiki himself and his friends | 
overtook the wretched women and drove 
them to his house in order to slay and eat 
them in revenge for injuries received from | 
the now extinct tribe of Ruanae. Thus || 
too late the captive women learnt that the 
drum of peace had not yet been beaten. 

Firewood was collected, leaves piled up | 
for a grand feast in the morning. To prevent || 
the escape of Kaiara and Tavero, they were || 
tied up to the two principal posts of the || 
‘house. ‘The doors were made fast with the || 
| strong bark of the paper mulberry. All | 
| hands were to keep awake that night. What | 
|SO sweet to a savage as revenge? ‘The 
| wretched captives listened with deep interest 
to their conversation, from which they learnt | 
|the downfall of their own wicked tribe ; that 
the island was for a second time declared 
subject to Teuanuku, the eldest son of the || 
priest-chief Mautara, and that their cousin | 
‘Tetui was wife to Namu, the spiritual chief or | 
king of the island. || 








At midnight the entire household was 


| hushed in deep sleep. 
| sheer grief, not thinking escape possible this || 
time. Tavero was wakeful, and resolved to || 
‘attempt a rescue. By repeated contractions 
|of the muscles the cords which bound her to 
ithe post slipped down. A dexterous use of | 
her teeth freed her hands. Softly approach- | 
ing her relative, she whispered in her ear, 
untied her hands, and set her at liberty. 
Untying the fastening and withdrawing the 
door as gently as possible (Aere, doors are 
opened by sliding in a groove), both women 
got out without any one inside being aware of 
their escape. At this critical moment Tavero 
recollected a calabash full of water which 
would be invaluable in their flight. She 
coolly re-entered the house, felt about for it, 
and succeeded in getting out again without 
being discovered. 

Off they ran now at full speed for the rocks 
and bush. In a few minutes the cool air 
through the open door roused some of the 
sleepers, whose first thought was, are the 
victims safe? As soon as their exit was 
discovered, the entire household started off 
in hot pursuit. The fleeing women could 
distinguish their cries and threats as they 
entered the thick bush andspeedily gained the 


3.C 











In a | 


Kaiara too slept of || 
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summit of the first ledge of rocks. Every inch 
of the difficult path was familiar to these 
starved fugitives, who were soon beyond pur- 
suit. The path they took is well known, but 
such as only women in extreme peril could 
dare to follow. Their feet were bare; but 
then theirforms were extremely light and agile, 
and they had the great advantage of moon- 
light to guide them on their way. Daylight 
found them in an extremely wild place, over- 
grown with pandanus trees laden with their 
miserable fruits. They resolved if possible 
to make their way to their cousin, wife of the 
spiritual sovereign, in the hope of obtaining 
shelter and protection. 








It was many days before they reached 
Tamarua, where their cousin lived,—a 
journey which might well be made now by 
the direct interior road in a couple of hours. 
Opposite to the king’s residence was a small | 
cave called Ruaanau, where they hid them- 
selves till sunset. The children of the chief 
first discovered them, and ran to tell their 
mother that two starved, ill-looking women | 
were hiding in the cave. Tetui went to see | 
whether the report was true, and was not a| 
little moved to find her long-lost relatives. 
The children were strictly enjoined to be 





part. 


young relatives ; for Tetui had threatened to 
commit suicide if he gave them up. 
It seems strange that the great priest 


should have been so persistent in his en- | 


deavours to get possession of these girls ; but 
the ceremonies connected with the drum- 
beating were not yet completed. Besides, 
the sacred duty of revenge was never for- 
gotten in heathenism. Only Christianity can 
originate the true spirit of forgiveness. The 
devouring of a poor wretch like Kaiara could 
be a matter of no consequence whatever in 
those days. 

Namu prevailed; and the young women 
lived. Great must have been the disgust of 
Tokoau, the unscrupulous factotum of the 
high priest, who too closely imitated the evil 
practices of the slain Ruanae, of infamous 
memory. 

Kaiara was resident in the rocks and 
woods for about two years. This woman 
and Tavero became slaves to Tetui, and 
secondary wives to the king. A numerous 
progeny exists to this day, possessed of a 


good share of lands. 


A set of songs once existed in reference to 
Kaiara ; but they are forgotten for the most 
The technical name for the set is “ Te 


quiet about this pleasing discovery until the | kakai ia Namu,” or “The Death-Talk about 


j 


king Namu should come home from the 
ceremonies connected with the beating the | 
drum of peace. 

Taro was hastily taken up to feast their | 
new-found relatives. What a treat for the! 
starved women! ‘They wished to help ae 
cousin in her labours, but Tetui would not 
hear of such a thing. Ere the taro was done, 
Namu came and heard the story from the lips | 
of his wife. He pledged himself to protect 
them as s/aves. That night they told the 
story of their perils and wonderful escapes. 
At daylight it became known that Kaiara and 
Tavero had come out of the “wild black 
rocks,” and were under the protection of 
Namu, who remained at home spear in hand 
to protect them. 

Mauiki heard with infinite mortification of 
their safety. He trusted that they would die 
miserably of hunger in the rocks. Mautara 
recollected that his grandfather had been slain 
by the father of Kaiara, and thirsted for the 
daughter’s blood. As ‘mouthpiece of 
Motoro,” z.e., high priest of the god wor- 
shipped by Namu, he declared that the two 
young maidens should be killed and eaten 
by Mautara. Three times did armed men 
come to fetch them “by order of the god 
Motoro.” ‘Three times did Namu_ nobly 
refuse to “put his wife in mourning” for her 








Namu.” 


fall of a green cocoa-nut. 
tree was immediately cut down. 


Here is a fragment :— 


SONG OF KAIARA FOR HER 
TUMU, 


SON TENIO. 


Tenio pi i te po e! 
Kua keukeu takoto. 
Kua ara i roto ia metua’ i, 
Ka eke ai Motoro é! 
I te riu i Ivirua’ i tara mai,— 
O te meringa kai ra i topa @! 
PAPA, 
Te va nei i Vaitepongi, 
Te maru nei e tapautu ; 
O te eketumu ta Kaiara 
O Tavero e o metua oki 
Mau ki te tama e teia é! 
INTRODUCTION. 
Dear little son Tenio, by night 
Painfully tossing from side to side 
On the lap of thy sleepless mother. 
Tis the anger of Motoro 
Admonishing his erring worshippers,— 
“You omitted my accustomed offering !”’ 
FOUNDATION. 
Ah! my home was once in the desolate rocks, 
Hidden in the densest thickets ; 
Death stared Kaiara in the face. 
Thy aunt Tavero was my companion ; 
Here (with Namu) we found shelter and plenty ! 
Kaiara died about the year 1777, from the 
The offending 


W. WYATT GILL. 
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THE SONG OF PATIENCE. 





THE 


THERE was a song I tried in vain to sing ! 

It seemed as though I ne’er should learn the 
ring 

Of the sweet melody! though oft again 

I sought, with tears, to sing that sweet re- 
frain. 

I longed to strike the chords in harmony, 

And pour a song which should fall soothingly 

On lonely, troubled hearts, and lull their 
fears 

To rest. 
tears 

Fell from my weary eyes, as, sorely vexed, 

My disappointed heart at last confessed 

My voice might never breathe that song of 
rest. 


But all in vain! Hot, buraing 


I heard of other voices, raising high 

The same sweet song, that I so wearily 

Had striven to learn for many a long, long 
year; 

I listened eagerly, that on mine ear 

Might fall the gracious echoes, sweet and 
low, 

And fondly dreamed that I could quickly 
know 

And imitate their tone ; and gazed upon 

The words till blinding tears did hide them 
one 

By one from view: and yet, when I essayed 

To strike the measure, oh ! how soon I laid 

My harp, in sad despair, upon the ground, 

And felt that never, from its slumbering 
sound, 

The Song of Patience I might sweetly wake! 

To earthly masters I my harp did take, 

Imploring them to teach me, but in vain! 

Others might raise the full melodious strain, 

Till angels bent with listening ears again ; 

My yearning voice for ever hushed must be, 

That blessed song might ne’er be sung by me ! 

O weary soul! didst thou not see One near? 

Did not His footsteps fall upon thine ear? 

Did not His shadow, gently passing o’er, 

In silent tenderness, thy tear-stained floor, 

Raise thee from that dull, sorrowful despair ? 

He lowly bends, and takes thy harp from 
where 

In sad impatience it was often flung, 

And, tuning it with skilful fingers, sung 

The song I craved to learn. Oh! dear, dear 
soul, 

Did e’er such melody across thee roll ? 

It was a tone that never had its birth 

In this poor troubled, sin-marred, weary 
earth ! 


SONG OF 


PATIENCE. 


I turned to Him, with streaming, earnest eyes, 

Imploring Him to bid my voice arise 

In that rich harmony! He gently smiled, 

And whispered softly, “Follow Me, My 
child, 

And thou shalt learn to sing the song below, 

Which angels in My mansions ne’er may 
know.” 


I followed Him, wiping my tears away, 

Clasping my silent harp, but lo ! the way 

Straight in a flaming, angry fire He led, 

Where red-forked tongues shot high above 
my head, 

Devouring far and wide. 
filled 

My soul! I would have fled, but through 
me thrilled 

His loving voice,—‘‘ Sing on, My child, and 
raise 

Thy harp’s full melody, e’en in the blaze ; 

Those stubborn fingers will with soft power 
wake 

Chords which this scorching glow can only 
make ; 

The blessed words will sink with deep-graved 
power, 

And thy best teacher be this fiery hour!” 


I raised my voice, though heart-strings nearly 
broke, 

With scorched and trembling fingers, slowly 
woke 

The song I longed to learn! and, ’midst the 
pain, 

I felt I could, though 
strain. 


And now I pass along the world’s highway, 

Where restless, woe-worn hearts in darkness 
stray : 

Oh that I might, though poor and weak my 
tone, 

Comfort some lost one, wandering alone, 

And sing my Song of Patience, till the 
light 

Breaks on his darkly clouded, heavy night. 

The day grows late, the shadows longer 
fall, 

Soon will the voice from Zion’s palace call, 

And songs and harps will soon their echoes 
swell 

Around the glassy sea, where God doth 
dwell, 

And Songs of Patience, which we sang below, 


In tones of deep, glad love away shall flow! 
M. 


Deep anguish 


feebly, raise the 
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ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS.—Part VI. 


By MADAME COULIN. 





FASTER DAY IN PISA—THE CATHEDRAL AND| into pipes, hurry into tubs, or race into 
ITS WORSHIPPERS. cisterns ; nay, even set it to flush through 
| drains, where, since they lie below the street, 
|and not atop of it, it may play all the gam- 
Ir was once the custom for British matrons' bols it likes without molesting us. 
to appear in church on Easter Day, with their Our rain thus mastered, it is in England 
troops of children, or bonny lads and lasses, | ‘but a slight achievement to go to church on 
all freshened up in new spring attire. Even|a rainy day. Enveloped in a 1 waterproof and 
if it were too cold and winterly as yet to; shod with goloshes, your hand grasping an 
venture out in full feather, some new bit of umbrella, and your dress held up by a “‘ page, 
brightness, some new hat or bonnet sporting you fear nothing, and start in defiance of 
spring colours, was worn in honour of the} clouds that you can almost afford to address 
day. with the “Come on!” of British notoriety. 
And when all this goodly company stood) Butin Pisa! ah! ah! in Pisa! Let us be 
up and sang that ancient hymn, which on/ thankful for our well-drained swamp! In 
each returning Easter finds an echo in so! Pisa the rain is not mastered, but master ; 
many hearts, it seemed as if they had donned | absolutely, tyrannically master. Talk of the 
this gay attire to be in unison with Nature, | ancient tyrants of Pisa, of Agnelli, Appiano, 
who in the reviving freshness of this her! or Visconti! Had they laid this grave city 
spring season so joyfully seconds the thought | so entirely under subjection as the rain has? 
that “ Jesus Christ is risen,” and adds to it a ' Lay any restraint on the rain of Pisa! why, 
more universal and harmonious “ hallelujah ” | it’s heresy even to think of! It comes 
than we as yet are able to do. ‘down in an opaque pour, dashes over the 
It is impossible to help regretting that a| roof in waterspouts, turns the streets into 
custom so beautiful should have nearly died | rivers, intersects thoroughfares, and finally, 
out, and that the colours of the spring, those | weary, it may be, of the ejaculations of the 


‘Into each life some rain must fall.” 


| pleasant colours of the pale primrose and dirty people who are watching its movements 


early violet, should so rarely be worn at their} without profiting by its skill, settles sulkily 

suitable season. down in frothy pools, or makes its way to 
In Pisa the Sabbath, even the Easter aD i. Arno. 

It follows that a walk to the cathecral of 


| even cleanliness of attire, and the Pisans will | Pisa by doubtful weather is somewhat of an 





attend the services in their fine cathedral| achievement. For myself I started, smiling 
dirty, as none among the worshippers in ice the warnings given me concerning the few 
ever would be found to be. The Easter Day| drops then spotting the pavement, and 
I passed in Pisa was, however, not the day| turning the corner I had been told to turn, 
for venturing out in new costumes. It was a| found myself in a dirty street, paved, centre 
dreary, hopeless day of rain. Indeed, of Pisa! and sides alike, with large greyish- -brown flag- 
generally it might be said,— ‘stones, irregular in shape, and much worn 
| with age and use. 


**Tt rains, and the rain is never weary.” . . 
o y And I would here remark about this kind 











It has taken the habit so completely, that 
one should fancy Longfellow had composed 
“The Rainy Day” in Pisa, only that its wet 
days are not “dark and dreary,” but “ light 
and dreary,” which to me, at least, has 
always seemed worse. 

Now in England, perhaps because, as 
foreign friends assure us, we live in a swamp, 
and are amphibious creatures, we do know 
what to do with rain; we oblige it to gush 





of pavement, which is to be seen in Florence, 
Venice, and other ancient Italian cities, as 
well as in Pisa, that while it wonderfully 


‘sets off a crowd, or procession, or anything 


of life and colour, it makes an empty, dreary 
street look more dreary and desolate still. 
And that was just what it did for'the street | 
I was in, which without vehicles or people, or | 
sign of life in any of its houses, could yet | 
never have attained to the perfection of | 
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dreariness it had attained to, save for its 
pavement. But the raindrops were rebound- 
ing as they fell, and for a moment the old 
pavement was gay with sparkling bubbles. 
The sight made me hasten, but the rain 
hastened faster. Each house-pipe jerked its 
stream on to the trottoir, the roofs poured 
down rivers. There was no sign of dome or 


Wading through the shallow pools that 


I was about regretfully to sacrifice my golosh 





trait, and begun to work on its rose, glanced 
at me and smiled. 

“ Signora,” said the man, “the price is 
one lire.” 

“Tt’s Sunday, or I would buy it. To- 
morrow——” 

“ Ah, signora,” interrupted the man, “to- 
morrows are deceitful, always deceitful.” 

“Mine will, I hope, prove an exception. 
I will come in the morning, and you will 


|| had been once the pathway, I lost a golosh| show me all your pretty things.” 
| that, aided by a new current, whirled off into 
|| a street, all flood and no trottoirs. Here the 
| water was deeper than I cared to wade, and | going to church ; don’t you go?” 


“Ah, signora, why not to-day ?” 
“Why not? but is it not Sunday? I am 


“We have been; Giovanni and I go to 


| to the water gods of Pisa, when a cry and a| the cathedral, signora,” added he, eagerly. 
|| rush! all the dirty people standing outside 
'| their thresholds scrambled within, a cold 


'| stream meandered round my neck, a cascade 
|| was coming down on my head, and there was| bishop preaches to-day; when I have worked 


“That is where I am going to if the rain 


will let me,” I replied. 
“Ah! our cathedral is beautiful, and the 


nothing better to be done than to open the] a while I may go and hear him.” 


“Oh, do! and now since this terrible rain 


The room into which I had been thus] has a little abated, I will have another try to 


It was very|see the treasures of Pisa; not that I am 


small and mean, but every shelf and corner| sorry it drove me in here, for I have seen 
were filled with objects of art, sculptured cut} many lovely things, and one great treasure,— 


of marble or alabaster. 
seen medallion portraits of Dante, Ariosto, 


Here were to be| is it not so?” 


Poor father! he understood me, as Italians 


and Tasso ; vases entwined with grape leaves, | are so quick at doing, for he glanced at his 
fruit, or flowers; baths, with birds drinking ;} dark-eyed boy, and replied,— 


Cupids at play; oxen drawing blocks of 
marble; cathedrals, leaning towers, alabaster 


“Ah, yes, yes; one grea¢ treasure.” 
I was out again in the wet street. Its 


trays, and other articles of fine workmanship. | poor wretched inhabitants were out too, and 
Although it was Sunday, and moreover| I found there were many beggars among them. 


Easter Day, the occupants of this room, seated 


What struck me most was the great number 


one on each side of the small table, its only| of blind, especially what was so sad to see, of 
furniture, were at work, and so preoccupied| mothers with blind babies. 


were they with the pleasure of it, that they 
did not at first notice the intrusion. 
were a father and his little boy. 

This boy, a mere child, was drawing a| « 
design of vine leaves and tendrils on a 
saucer of alabaster. 














The cathedral and its companions, the 


They| baptistery, leaning tower, and campo santo of 
Pisa, the— 


‘Four such as nowhere on the earth are seen as- 
sembled,” 


He did it with so] haye, as those who have been there know, 


great a facility and exactitude, that every| the art of hiding themselves, and are found 
little grape, flower, bud, and leaf, as well as| 4+ Just in a vast open, where they stand 
the charming border round it, might have been lonely and grand, magnificently isolated 


stamped in by a machine. 


When his fine-| from “all surrounding objects. 


There can 


pointed chisel had ceased moving, he threw] pe no doubt that to come suddenly on 


in a little marble dust and polished it off. 


buildings like the marble cathedral and 


“And how much do you ask for that?”| bantistery is sufficient to cause, in most 


said I, as he laid it down on the table. 
The child started and looked up. 


beholders, a start of wondering admiration ; 
What] but when the same glance takes in the 


a face he had! so thoughtfuland eager. The} round, white, weird-like tower, leaning, not 
father laid down a portrait of Dante, and} 4g if it meant to fall, but rather as if it had 


into my hand. 

“Tt is very, very beautiful,” said I, examin- 
ing it. 

The child, who had taken up Dante’s por- 





| rose. He put the elegant work of his boy! stopped for the world’s wonder while doing 
so—the effect is very singular. 


‘¢ Such their dominion, 
We stand and gaze, and wonder where we are, 
In ¢his world, or another,” 
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says the poet; though for myself, wet and 
muddy as I was, I felt very sure about being 
in this. 

All these buildings are of fine white marble, 
and though the effect of age and climate has 
been to render the more exposed parts 
opaque, by dimming it down to a tint of 
yellow, the sheltered pillars of the facade 
and tower need only that the sun’s rays 
should dart in among them to appear in all 
their white transparency. 

But, Easter Day as it was, the paths lead- 
ing to the cathedral were forsaken and deso- 
late, It was in vain that the bell of the 
beautiful tower swung out so far on its 
leaning side, in its eagerness to invite wor- 
shippers, that one felt nervous till it got in 
again. ‘There was no response to its appeal. 
No carriages, drawn by handsome horses, 
came galloping along the road from the 
town; no cabs splashed hurriedly through 
the mire ; no family groups paused on the 
marble terrace to take off their cloaks or 
shut up their umbrellas. Ah, no! there was 
nothing of all this, but instead a few priests, 
an empty threshold, and two crouching 
beggars. 

It is worth while to notice that these beg- 
gars were blind. One of them, a young girl, 
had a most touching expression. 

“For the love of God, and of the holy 
Virgin, give her something, madama,” said 
the mother, to whom she clung. “She can 
never see God’s light again; see how her 
eyes are like the stones.” 

“ Was she born blind?” I asked. 

“Ah, no! that. would have been better, 
for she mourns now after the light, as you 
see. Ah, madama” (with a canting whine), 
“ don’t let her starve ;” and the woman, who, 
by the way, was about the only clean one of 
her class I saw in Pisa, held out her hand in 
anticipation of a coin. I put ore in, and 
with a glance at the poor girl, standing with 
her face turned up towards the sky, as 
if longing to see its light, entered the 
cathedral. 

In a former chapter I gave you a sketch 
of the history of Pisa. I am now going to 
say a few words more about the Pisans, and 
how it was they came to build this large and 
noble edifice. 

There is no fée or carnival in Pisa that 
does not bring out swarms of her youth. 
These youths, lads from fourteen to twenty, 
are lean and ragged, and look abjectly poor, 
having apparently no means of earning an 
honest livelihood. Every three years, in 
the month of June, a grand night féte is 


held in Pisa, in honour of San Raniero, her 
afire with coloured lights. 


still a carnival. On both these occasions 
the “ Lung Amo” swarms with these lads, 
who excite one’s pity by their hungry, lean 
appearance. But in the ancient days of 
Pisa it was not so. There was employment 
for all her young strong arms. The youth 
of those days was no degenerate, ragged, 
half-starved youth, but one renowned for its 
courage and energy. How could they be 
half starved, belonging as they did toso rich a 
city, and having somuch employment? For 
of all the maritime cities of Italy, Pisa was 
the only one naturally rich. Venice, built 
on sandy islands, had all to win by skill and 
labour. Genoa, stretching down from her 
arid hills, had to bring riches in by her 
commerce; but Pisa had them at her own 
gates.. The plains behind her city yielded 
her a wealth of harvests. In reading the 
history of Pisa one wonders how she rose 
after her falls, and where the money came 
from to keep up expensive wars for her 
emperors, and do all she did, till this fact 
of natural riches, returning year by year, 
comes to be remembered. 

And I must whisper to you another little 
fact about the Pisans. They were terribly 
economical, 
open their purses, though when they did, it 
was, as we have already seen, to open them 
wide enough. 

To natural wealth, economical habits, and 
a large commerce, must be added another 
source of revenue, that not unfrequently 
came up the Arno in the shape of booty. 
This booty was chiefly captured from the 


themselves and their city much renown and 
treasure. The cathedral itself owes its ex- 
istence to one of these deeds of daring, for 
the Pisans having espied six vessels in the 
harbour of Palermo, broke the chain the 
Saracens had drawn across its entrance, and 
bore them off in triumph. 

These vessels were indeed a treasure 
trove, for they were laden with fine marbles 
and Oriental granite. What to do with 
them was a question soon answered. Other 
cities had built or were building cathedrals. 
Why should not the Pisans? Besides, had 
they not their own man, the clever architect 
Burchetto, there ready to plan it? 

So that very year—it was in 1063—the 
cathedral was begun, and, perhaps because 








Saracens, in attacking whom the youth of | 
Pisa did the most daring deeds, and won for | 


Only loyalty or rivalry could | 


patron saint, and houses and boats are || 
Each spring, too, | 
brings its carnival, shabby and mean, but | 
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of the well-filled purses we have been alluding 
to, advanced so rapidly that it was finished 
in 1700, and ready and waiting, as one may 
say, till 1118, when Pope Gelasius conse- 
crated it. 

So, as you see, the cathedral of Pisa was 
built in her golden days, before the strife 
between her and Genoa had become serious, 
or had brought about the catastrophe of 
Melonia, when the sea was a mass of floating 
slain, and the Pisan fleet was taken. They 
say that the women of Pisa, usually so dis- 
creet, could not on that memorable night 
endure the agony of their suspense, but 
crowded down to the port, and, made aware 
of the fate of the crews and fleet, refused to 
re-enter their houses, but tore their hair, and 
beat their breasts, and wildly bewailed the 
losses of Pisa. 

And if her streets still look grave, if her 
port is deserted, and her youth degenerate, 
let us try not to forget that strife dealt the 
first blow to the prosperity of Pisa, and that 
strife has often after consequences that few 
among us are likely to foresee. 

Burchetto, the architect, made a very 
fine plan for the cathedral, that of a Latin 
cross, with a dome where the nave and 
transepts meet. ‘This nave is very beautiful, 
for it has five aisles, dimly lighted by a vast 
number of coloured glass windows. ‘The 
central one has pillars of Oriental granite 
that support the roof. 

Catholic churches abound in sights and 
services, and Easter Day has never been 
sparing of them. Walking up the nave, I 
was attracted to one of the transepts by 
a grand service just then taking place. 
This transept was railed round in such a 
way as to leave a wide open space in front 
of the bishop’s throne. He was sitting in it, 
surrounded by priests, who, between their 
monotonous drawling chant of Latin prayers, 
were occupied in changing his vestments. 
Oh, how often they changed them! On 
each occasion a procession was formed— 
prelates, priests, and boys advancing, one 
behind the other, each bearing some article 
of the new attire, and all falling down on 
their knees before the throne, waiting till 
their turn came to be relieved of it. Even 
then what bowings and genuflexions had to 
be gone through before the desired change 
could be accomplished ! 

As for the bishop, he gave himself up 
to be robed and unrobed, to have one mitre 
taken off, and another mitre put on, to hold 
his crook or not hold his crook,—above all, 
to be stripped quite as far as decorum per- 








mitted, and then all dressedjanew, with the 
resignation of long use and a touch of proud 
humility. anki 

But the scene changed, and weary of a 
service professedly intended to excite holy 
thoughts, but suggesting only vain ones, [ 
was glad it did. The bishop, holding his 
crook, and preceded by a large cross of 
black wood and a waving crimson banner, 
left the transept, bringing all his train with 
him. ‘The moment he moved the people 
moved too. They hurried on, so as to be 
in his way. Those who knelt he blessed, 
those who did not he looked at, as at a 
space that was empty, and they not there. 

There had been as yet very few people 
present, now their numbers slightly increased. 
As they came streaming up, and joined the 
procession, some craved the bishop’s blessing, 
others fell back, or standing aloof, watched 
the scene. 

Heart-warming were the words with which 
the procession now went on its way. Beauti- 
ful as it was to see the cross and crimson 
banner as they lost and found themselves 
again among the ancient pillars of the nave, 
It was the “Christ-is risen, hallelujah ! 
Christ is risen!” of the chant, that gave it all 
its meaning. “Christ is risen, hallelujah !”’ 
No priestcraft had obscured that. 

In ancient times any exciting news that had 
to be told the people was told them in the 
cathedral after this cry of “ Christ is risen.” 
Were any Christians lying bound in some 
Saracen dungeon, or was any town in peril 
from their attacks, then it was the people 
were excited to deliver them, and it is curious 
to notice how the appeals made to them 
on such occasions were invariably made to 
their youth. ‘Was there xo youth left in 
Pisa, that such poor prisoners, &c., had not 
yet been delivered?” The great gates of the 
cathedral had been thrown open, and the 
chant, “‘ Christ is risen,” resounded from the 
marble terrace. These bronze gates, though 
not the original ones, said to have been finer, 
but which were destroyed by fire, are still 
very wonderful, if only for the birds, fruit, 
flowers, and insects worked into the border 
of each compartment. 

The procession had returned and entered 
the chapel of the choir, where the bishop 
was about to preach. This chapel has two 
pulpits. He chose that commanding the 
nave, where, just under the dome, a group of 
people had congregated to hear him. There 
was no place for them in the chapel, whose 
stalls were filled up by priests, so they 
stood outside, and coughed, spat, talked, 
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‘| Jaughed, or courted all through the sermon. 


They were, at least to a stranger, a most 
unsatisfactory set of hearers. 

Yet they listened. Oh, yes, they listened. 
For the bishop was eloquent ; most Italian 
preachers are. Moreover they have the gift 
of exciting the attention. Would to God 
they used it well! but that, alas! is rare. 
Many of the sermons preached here in Pisa 
have been immoral sermons; grossly so, 
and such as could never have been preached 
without exciting great indignation in any of 


| our English churches. 


But let us return to the bishop. He uses 
no notes ; he is never in the same position ; 
now he turns to the right, now to the left, he 
leans over the edge of the pulpit, speaks now 
in soft persuasive accents, now in tones of 


| thunder, smiles, weeps, seizes the crucifix, 


holds it out in his hands:—“ What, you 
weep at having crucified Him, but you will 
go home and—crucify—Him—again!”’ 
Large drops start to his forehead, he is 
exhausted, he sighs. Were he a common 
priest he would wipe his face ; being a bishop, 
he folds his hands, and sitsdown. When he 
is rested he will begin again. Meanwhile 
those who have heard enough walk away. 


| For myself I strolled down the nave to see 


the ceremony of blessing the Easter eggs. 
For, in spite of the bishop’s sermon, the 
Easter eggs were being blessed. Cathedrals 


| are so vast, many things can take place in 


them without one interfering with the other. 
There was a side door, very conveniently 
placed for slipping in and out of, and within 
it were two tables covered with crimson 
cloths, and the eggs tied up in handkerchiefs 
were laid there to be blessed. They were 
brought by children, mostly poor and ragged, 
who sat down on the benches close by, and 
waited till the tables were full. When they 
were, a priest came, who was robed for the 
occasion ; he sprinkled and blessed the eggs, 
and departed. 

Then all the little things tied up the dishes 
and basins of eggs they had hastily exposed 
to view, and seizing the knots, went off 
merrily ; merrily that is, for Pisans, and more 
dirty children and more tied-up bundles 
came in their place, and over and over again 


| the ceremony was repeated, till, as all things 


have an end, the Easter eggs of Pisa came to 


| an end at last, and the crimson tables were 


left empty. Now we know that not to eat 
Easter eggs on Easter Day is, on the Continent 
at least, looked on as heresy. English house- 
wives will affirm that not to eat pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday involves a wet wash day for 





the rest of the year. I can't say what the 
fatal consequences of not eating Easter eggs 
may be, but they must be serious, since al] 
try to avoid them by eating as many as they 
can. As to your Swiss boy, he often gets the 





chance of eating a dozen or so, by his success | 


in a game played on Easter Monday in every 
market-place of Switzerland. 


The Swiss || 


boy don’t care a bit about his egg being | 
blessed, though he is pleased enough that | 


his mother has stained it; all he cares 


for is that it should be a tough little egg not | 
easy to crack, and if he is possessed of such an | 
Easter Day treasure, he takes good care not | 


to peel and eat it. 
be like killing the goose of the golden eggs. 
No, no, he is not silly enough for that. 


That, you know, would | 


He | 


keeps it hidden up in his pocket, and eats | 


those of his comrades, which he has so well 


cracked for him ; and is not that pleasanter ? | 
So, knowing the value even of unblessed | 
Easter eggs, I felt great sympathy with a poor | 


child, whose little feet had come pattering 
through the rain to get hers blessed, and 
who now arrived just too late to do so. 

She was a forlorn, pale-looking little thing, 
and as she looked wistfully round people 
shook their heads at her. ‘It was no use-- 
it was too late.” Still, in spite of these dis- 
couragements, the child untied her small 
bundle, and spreading the handkerchief out 
quite wide, revealed two eggs, placed side by 
side in a shabby broken saucer. That im- 
portant work done, it was pretty to see how 
gracefully she stood, with one hand folded 
over the other, looking now at the eggs, and 
now at the blesser of eggs, just then up by 
the choir, hearing the continuation of the 
bishop’s sermon. “She need not wait.” 
“The eggs had been blessed.” “She had 
best go.” Vain words! ‘The child stayed on, 
her faith in this blesser of eggs was not to be 
shaken. Following the wistful glance, as it 
peered up the aisle, I saw the child was 
right. The blesser of eggs was taking note 
of her, of her two eggs and shabby saucer; 
a few minutes more brought him and his 
attendants, and his robes, and the holy water. 
He stood again before the crimson table, 
wasagain robed, again received the long, nasty- 


looking brush; and all that just to sprinkle | 
and bless these two eggs in the little one’s | 


shabby saucer ! 
one hoped he might have his reward. 

The bishop’s sermon: was ended. Poor 
bishop! he had been robed and unrobed so 
often, one should have thought it enough, 
and that he might go home and rest in peace. 
But no, he had still one more unrobing to go 


Watching the scene, I for | 
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through, and the people crowded to the side 
entrance to see it. Here all his rich attire 
was taken off and laid on the crimson table, 
and in his ordinary raiment how tired, but how 
relieved he looked! It was not easy for him 
to get dressed oraway. The people crowded 
to kiss his garments, the few ladies present | 
kissed his jewelled hands, the beggars 
crouched for his blessing. It stil! poured in 
torrents. The open space between the| 


'| leaning tower and cathedral might have been 


a lake, but the beggars were equal to the 
occasion. ‘They followed the bishop up to 
his brougham. One bolder than the rest 
clambered on to the step, I believe some 
largess was given by the bishop’s attendant, 
the window was pulled up, and the beggars, 
apparently satisfied, crouched down again on 
the terrace. For myself, I returned to the 
shelter of the cathedral, and awaited the 


“1! afternoon service. 


At this service the bishop was again 
present, though he did not preach. His 
throne was now in the choir. There were 
more people in the cathedral. It was with 
pain I saw how few wore Sunday attire, and 
how many half-tipsy workmen there were 
among them. Indeed, the indecorous 
behaviour of some of the worshippers was 
as surprising as the manner in which it was 
ignored by bishop, priests, or people. 

There was one group of tipsy fellows in 


ragged, soiled jackets, who pushed close up| 
There were dirty uncombed, | 


to the bishop. 
unwashed drabs of women, without hats or 


bonnets, or even the usual handkerchief to| 


cover their long draggling hair. Neither the 
prayers, nor the solemn reading of the 
Scriptures, nor the fine anthems, restrained | 
any of these people. ‘They pushed into the} 
choir chapel; the men pointed, jested, and 
talked ; the women let their babies crawl, 
and play, and scream. As for the singers 
in the organ loft, they looked forlorn and 





dirty, no clean faces, much less white 
surplices, were among them ; so, though they 
sang grand words and played fine music, 
there was a jarring note of discord in it, and 
the meaning of St. Paul's words, “ Having 
our bodies washed with pure water,” came 
very forcibly to mind. 

The conduct of these tipsy men had made 
me feel nervous, when some new-comers 
arrived. They were a gentleman and his 
wife and daughter, and the common, vulgar 
people, who had gone so far as to get on the 
dais close to the bishop’s throne, and make 
comments on his appearance, now slunk 
back. 

Not that they looked at all ashamed of 
their conduct, but evidently the people just 
come in were known to them. I may say 
they were the only family group of wor- 
shippers I saw that day in Pisa Cathedral, 
certainly the only ones who seemed to under- 
stand and feei the meaning of the service. 

This stately gentleman was evidently of 
the upper classes. His daughter helped her 
mother up the steps of the dais, and they all 
| sat down just below the bishop’s feet. Then, 
with a glance up at the singers in the organ 
loft, who evidently knew her also, she 
‘found the anthem they were singing, and 
‘forthwith began to sing. What a splendid 
voice she had! It excited the singers, quieted 
the babies, and held the tipsy men spell- 
bound. 

During this scene, it was curious to notice 
the impassibility of the bishop. The jests 
and pointings of the drunkards, the spectacle 
of the slipshod and slatternly women, the 
cries and crawlings of the babies, the noble 
mien of the stately gentleman, the exquisite 
voice of the lovely singer, were all alike 


| ignored by him. 


Such apathy, whether real or feigned, 


| was at last intolerable to me: I grasped my 


umbrella more firmly, and departed. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘f WORKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 


ParT X, 


Lire at Lawn Park went on smoothly for | 
several months after the adventure with the| 
snakes, Visits from the relatives of Lady | 
Neville, who were always welcome, or from 
the friends of the residents, alone varied the 
daily regularity of this peaceful house. 

One occasion, however, excepted. The 
sister of Dr. Scott, after a short stay, was 
married from the house, and a very gay party 


assembled at a wedding breakfast in Lady | 
| wasting time, and likely to acquire a distaste | 


Neville’s large and noble dining-room. 


Dr. Scott had spared no expense in his| 
anxiety to render the arrangements of the 


table in every way elegant and refined, while | 
the supplies were of the choicest nature and 
most liberally supplied. 

This wedding occurred during the second | 
summer of my stay at Lawn Park, and a few | 
months afterwards a new inmate was added | 
to our number. Not, however, to remain for 
along period. Mrs. Balfour, although stylish | 
in manners and appearance, very soon found 
herself out of place in the quiet refinement 
of Lawn Park. She appeared at first to 
expect that by a dashing, almost vulgar asser- | 
tion of herself she should carry all before | 
her, and make every one in the house bend 
to her will. 

No doubt the new inmate was a very| 
handsome woman, scarcely more than five-| 
and-thirty years of age, yet she failed to} 
attract the homage she expected. With too, 
much self-esteem to imagine herself in fault, 
she one day, when we were alone, expressed | 
her opinions on what she considered faults in 
the establishment. 





till long after midnight.” The lady paused, 
|and as for some moments I made no reply, 
'she said,— 

“Why don’t you speak, Mrs. Leslie? Do 
you consider we were all very wicked?” 

“No, Mrs. Balfour, for I am very fond of 
cheerful and lively society myself, musical 
evenings especially, but do you not think 


| that by entirely giving ourselves up day after 


day to these trifling amusements we are 


for the quieter pleasures of home life ?” 

* Oh,” she replied, “I am not so charmed | 
with what you call home pleasures ; why, I | 
/send my children to boarding school to get 


| them out of the way; and the holidays are a | 


|perfect horror to me, for I am obliged to | 
take apartments and have them with me day | 
|and night.” 

“‘ Have you many children?” I asked, with | 
a feeling of pity for the children of such a 
mother. 

“ Four,” she exclaimed, “three great boys 
and a girl; and if you know anything about 
boys of twelve and thirteen, you can easily 
suppose that my life during the holidays is a 
state of perfect misery.’ 

“Tf you had a holiday tutor to take care 
of your boys,” I said, “and made your little 
| girl a companion, she would, I imagine, bea 
great comfort to you, Mrs. Balfour.” 

“Oh, she is worse trouble than her brothers, 
|and I would rather have boys about me than 
| girls,” said the lady as she rose to leave the 
room ; ‘and if you’re so fond of children, 
Mrs. Leslie,” she added, with a laugh, “ I wish 


“ Do you not find the ways of this house | you had them instead of me.” 


very slow, Mrs. Leslie ?.” she asked. 

“They suit me,” I replied. 

** Ah, yes, perhaps they do,” she said, “ for 
you like to be quiet while you write, but this 
monotony is very different from the live- 
liness of the house at the West End, near the 
parks, where I last boarded. We were such 
a gay party, lots of gentlemen, and plenty of 
flirting going on. We often used to subscribe 
the money amongst us, and charter an open 
carriage for a drive round the park at five 
o’clock with the grandees, and every evening 
we had music and dancing, and cards for the 





old dowagers ; and often we were not in bed 


When alone, I sighed as I reflected ot 
this remark. To have had even one darling 
child to call me mother would have been a 
source of happiness which such mothers as 
Mrs. Balfour would never realize. 

A few days after this conversation the 
lady informed me that she intended to leave 
Lawn Park. 

“I can’t stand it any longer, Mrs. Leslie,” 
she said. “ Lady Neville is a perfect ‘wet 
blanket’ when I make an effort to enliven 
the company by a little harmless fun.” 

After Mrs, Balfour’s departure I learnt 
the truth respecting these assertions. The 
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“harmless fun ’”’ had been a want of discre- 
tion, and attempts at flirtations which were 
| not only unbecoming to her position as a 


'| mother, but were scarcely removed from 


| vulgarity. Ona first introduction, it is true, 
Lady Neville’s natural reserve infused into 
her manners a seeming want of cordiality, 
| but this soon disappeared on improved 





|| acquaintance, and she became, as I always 
'| found her, a most cheerful and lively com- 


| panion. I could understand, however, why 
| Mrs. Balfour applied to our hostess the 
metaphor of the “ wet blanket ” after hearing 


|| of the conduct of the former in the drawing- 
'| room at Lawn Park. 


Christmas at Lawn Park was anything but 


| dull, and its various amusements and enter- 

'| taining visitors would have satisfied the most 
| lively person who did not look upon earthly 
| enjoyments as the chief end of man. 


At the commencement of the year, Dr. 


|| Scott wishing to entertain several old friends, 
| and having let his own house for a term, re- 


quested as a favour that Lady Neville should 


'| allow him to receive them at her house. It 


was to be a mutual gathering, to include a 
few also of her own relatives, and the friends 


|| of her boarders ; Dr. Scott agreeing to defray 


by far the larger share of the expenses. 
Invitations were in almost every case 
cordially accepted, and as the day approached 
the liberal preparations made, and the sup- 
plies furnished by Dr. Scott, proved that the 


'| guests would be most regally entertained. 


On the morning of this eventful day I 
noticed through the hall window as I came 
down stairs to breakfast that an awning was 


|| being erected from the portico over the steps 


down to the drive, as a protection to the 
visitors as they alighted from the carriages. 
The January morning, although cold, was 
clear and bright, and winter sunshine lighted 
up the frost-bound roads. 
Assembled at the breakfast-table when I 


|| extered the room was the whole of our usual 
| party, with the exception of Fred Neville 
| and Mr. Raymond. Clara Neville, who was 
| staying with her aunt on a visit, entered with 


me. I had heard her voice singing merrily 
in a subdued tone as she descended the stairs 
with rapid girlish footsteps, and left the door 
open for her to follow me in. 

Maurice Neville, who was as usual at home 
for the Christmas holidays, began joking his 
cousin in boyish phraseology on some trifling 
matters, to all of which she could reply in 
kind, and with equal good humour. 

“ Maurice looks better this morning than 
I have seen him since he came home from 











school,” said Dr. Scott as we rose from the 
table. “I intend driving to my mother’s 
this morning. Lady Neville, can you spare 
Maurice to accompany me ?” 

‘Oh, certainly, with pleasure,” she replied, 
—*‘ but you must wrap up well, my boy,” she 
added, as Maurice thanked Dr. Scott for the 
proposal with beaming eyes. 

‘Oh yes, mamma.—When must I be ready, 
Dr. Scott ?” exclaimed Maurice, who seemed 
anxious to leave the room. 

“In half an hour, my boy.” 

All right, I'll be ready, sir,” said Maurice ; 
and the sweet smile on the delicate face, and 
the bright looks of the gentle youth as he 
spoke, proved the pleasure the proposal 
occasioned, although, like his mother, his 
manner at times was quiet and reserved. 

Lady Neville stood for a few moments 
talking to Dr. Scott about the evening 
arrangements, after every one else except 
Clara Neville and myself had departed. As 
Dr. Scott disappeared I took out my writing- 
case to write a letter. Lady Neville and her 
niece remained for a few minutes longer in 
consultation on some matter, which ended in 
ringing the bell for the housemaid. 

I was not particularly interested in these 
movements, but I remembered them after- 
wards, especially the fact that Clara, as she 
left the room with her aunt, appeared in a 
most lively mood, and again began singing 
the air I had heard before breakfast. I had 
seated myself by this time, and was writing 
hastily, yet the thought crossed my mind that 
Clara Neville was exercising her voice for the 
evening. Weall knew that her singing would 
form a valued addition to the evening’s 
entertainments. Even while thus writing and 
thinking I could hear voices in the hall 
which rather interfered with my letter, for 
the door was not closed, and I was about to 
rise and shut it, when the report of a pistol 
in the hall, and the words, ‘‘ Mamma, I am 
shot !” made me start from the chair and 
stand as if paralyzed for some moments. 

Then I rushed to the door, and was met 
by Lady Neville supporting her youngest son 
into the room. A moment, and then she 
was relieved of the weight of the apparently 
dying boy by Dr. Scott, who had heard the 
report in his room on the floor above. 

The poor boy appeared quite sensible, 
although his face and lips were livid. 

“ How did it happen? Where are you 
hurt, my boy?” were Dr. Scott’s first words. 

“ Here, doctor,” said the boy, faintly, and 
placing his hand on his right side just above 
the ribs,—“ the ball struck me here.” 
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Hastily uncovering the boy’s chest, Dr. 
Scott exposed to view a small orifice sur- 
rounded by blackened skin, plainly confirming 
the boy’s words, Gently he touched the parts 
round the orifice, but as no signs of the ball 
presented themselves, Dr. Scott’s first im- 
pression induced him to believe that it had 
struck the ribs and glanced off. 

But the faint and apparently almost dying 
condition of the youth made him exclaim,— 

“You must have other advice, Lady 
Neville, and meanwhile I will carry Maurice 
to his room.” 

Dr. Scott lifted the slight youth in his arms, 
and passed into the hall and up the stairs, 
hastily followed by Lady Neville and her 
sister. Clara Neville had disappeared. 

I followed the two ladies anxiously. At 
the head of the stairs Dr. Scott was met by 
Mr. Raymond and Fred, only half dressed ; 
they had been roused by Clara Neville, who 
had rushed upstairs to call her cousin Fred, 
and tell him what had happened in an agony 
of terror. 

With pitying eyes and a few anxious words 
Mr. Raymond hastened to relieve Dr. Scott 
of his burden, and then carried poor Maurice 
gently in his young strong arms to the boy’s 
bedroom on a higher floor. 

I then recalled Dr. Scott's words about 
other advice being necessary, and I readily 
understood his anxiety not to allow 
the sole responsibility of such an accident 
to rest upon himself. I ran downstairs 
quickly, and met the two frightened servants 
in the hall. 

Alice was crying, but the cook, an old 
and valued servant of Lady Neville’s, looked 
pale with apprehension. 

“Oh, Mrs. Leslie,” cried Alice through 
her tears, “oh, I saw it all; Miss Clara 
roe it ; she touched the pistol and it went off, 
and—— ” 

“Hush!” I exclaimed. ‘Oh, don’t say 
that, Alice, perhaps you are mistaken ; and 
there is no time to waste in talking now, 
somebody must go for Lady Neville’s doctor, 
do you know where he lives ?” 

“I do, ma’am,” exclaimed cook, “ I’ll go 
at once ;” and throwing open the door she 
rushed down the steps without bonnet or 
shawl, and was quickly out of sight. 

“Oh, Mrs. Leslie,” cried Alice, “I know 
I’m right, because I heard poor Master 
Maurice say, ‘Don’t touch it, Clara!’ so 
sharply just before the shot. I was behind 
him, so I could not see exactly how it hap- 
pened.” , 

** What pistol was it?” I asked. 





“One of Master Fred’s,” she replied, | 
“and he lent it to Master Maurice yesterday : | 
he kept firing it outside the kitchen window | 
all the afternoon, and when cook told him | 
to go away he laughed, and said we needn't | 


be frightened, as it was only powder.” 


“T fear it was something more than powder, 


Alice, this morning. However, leave the 
breakfast-things, and go up and ask Lady 
Neville if you can be of any use; I will wait 
here till the doctor comes.” 

I longed to offer my assistance, yet | 
hesitated to add to the number of persons in 
the poor boy’s bedroom by my presence. |! 
passed up and down the hall, pausing now 
and then at the still open door to look for 
cook, and presently saw her rushing along 
on the opposite side of the road in a con- 
trary direction. She merely shook her head 
as she passed without stopping, and I knew 
that Lady Neville’s doctor was from home. 

At this moment I heard footsteps on the 
stairs, and turning at the sound encountered 
Dr. Scott. 

“Lady Neville’s medical attendant must 
be summoned quickly, Mrs. Leslie,” he ex- 
claimed as he saw me. 

“T have sent for him,” I replied. ‘Cook 
has been gone some minutes. I fear Dr. 
Allen is not at home, for she has just passed 
down the hill to Dr. Mason’s. Dr. Scott,’’ 
I continued, “What injury has the poor 
boy really received? is it a serious case?” 

“If the ball has entered his side and 
lodged in any vital part,” he replied, “the 


case is not only serious, but fatal ; there is, | 
however, still hope that it may have glanced | 


off from the ribs.” 


“Then it must be in the hall,” I exclaimed | 
quickly, and even as I spoke I stooped with | 
hoping to discover the | 


earnest anxiety 
missing ball on the floor. 


“It is not a large ball,” he said as he | 
assisted me in the search ; “I have taken | 
possession of the pistol, an elegant little | 
weapon used in saloon shooting, and could | 
only be loaded with ball of an inferior | 


size.” 


ball had yet appeared in the hall in spite of 
our careful searching. 
“Tf it entered the body,” replied Dr. 


Scott, “especially at a point so close to | 


the viscera as the boy’s ribs, it would no 


doubt pass in its passage through the prin- | 


cipal organs, and by dividing the tissues 
cause dangerous, and, perhaps, fatal injury ; 
but I hope this is not the case: and here 


“Would that render it equally danger- | 
ous?” I asked anxiously, for no signs of a | 
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| cheek and lips of the exhausted woman. She 


' the first moments of alarm, events had 
followed each other so rapidly that hours 
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comes your messenger,” he added, as poor 
cook, panting and breathless, entered the 
house and threw herself on one of the hall 
chairs. 

“Dr. Mason—is coming—directly,” she 
gasped ; “ I’ve been to three doctors.” 

“Give her a little brandy, Mrs. Leslie,” 
said Dr. Scott, for the woman appeared 
almost fainting. “I will go and relieve Lady 
Neville’s mind, she is so anxious for other 
advice.” 

I hastily followed the suggestion, and in 
a few minutes the colour returned to the 


then was able to tell me where she had 
been in that short space of time, for from 








| instead of moments seemed to have slipped 


I had but just told the kind-hearted woman 


| that Dr. Scott hoped the ball had glanced off, 


| and might be found somewhere on the hall 
floor, when two of the summoned seated 
| entered together. 


After ushering the gentlemen into the) 


dining-room I ran to call Dr. Scott, as I | 
| at first when I heard her sobs, but she begged 


thought a few words from him could explain 


the matter more clearly in technical. terms | 
Then Ijin. 


than any explanation from me. 


placed my hand on her shoulder in token 
of sympathy, and remained silent. I knew 
this outburst would relieve her. 

At last she recovered herself, and drying 
her tears she said,— 

“Do you think there is danger, Mrs. 
Leslie ?” 

“T cannot offer an opinion, Miss Augusta,” 
I said, “but Dr. Scott seems hopeful ; he 
tells me that if the ball has glanced off from 
the ribs, all dread of any fatal result may be 
entirely removed.” 

“ He has explained that to Louisa,” she 
said; ‘‘but do you think he really imagines 
that the ball has not entered the poor boy’s 
side?” 

“Indeed I do, for he was helping me to 
search for it in the hall just before the two 
doctors arrived ; but, Miss Augusta,” I con- 


| tinued, “ how did it happen ?” 






“Oh, Mrs. Leslie ! that is the worst part of || 


all. His cousin caused the accident.” 


present, and saw it all. Oh! this is indeed 


sad: where is she, poor girl?” 


* Locked up in her own room. I went in 


“What!” I exclaimed, “Clara Neville? | 
| Then -Alice is right; she tells me she was | 


me to leave her, and then locked herself || 


I hope the excitement will be relieved 


continued my way to a higher floor, and | by her tears.” 


entered the bedroom where Lady Neville’s | 
youngest boy lay, as if in the grasp of| 


death. 


¢ Dr, I said 


Allen is here, Maurice,” 


| gently as I approached the bed, and laid} 
| my hand on his; “he will know how to 





ia 


relieve you, my dear boy.—Is he suffering | 
much pain ?” I asked in a low voice, turning 
to Lady Neville. 

“ Not so much pain as a feeling of numb- 
ness,” she replied, in a sad quivering voice, 
“and Dr. Scott says this may arise from the 
shock to the system; but here come the 
gentlemen,” she added ; and as they entered, 
Miss Augusta and I hastened to leave the 
room, which was too small to contain so 
many conveniently. 

“Come in here, Mrs. Leslie,’ exclaimed 
Augusta as we reached the first landing, and 
as she led the way to her own and her sister's 
bedroom I followed her in. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Leslie,’’ she cried as she sunk 
into a chair, “is not this a dreadful trial for 
poor Louisa?” and then the hitherto pent- 
up feelings broke their bounds, and the poor 
lady sobbed convulsively. I did not attempt 


to check the tears,—indeed, I had great diffi- 





culty in restraining my own; | therefore 


“Indeed I trust so; but in what way did 
it happen ? were you present?” 
‘No, but poor Louisa saw it all. 


and Clara left the dining-room together after | 


breakfast, as you know.” 

“‘ Yes for I remained to write a letter, and 
heard the report of the pistol.” 

‘Well, they met Maurice coming out of 
the study with the saloon pistol in his hand 
which Foster gave to Fred yesterday; the 
boys say it is a beautiful piece of workman- 
ship, and Fred considers it a handsome 
present.” 

“But, Miss Augusta,” I said, “your 
nephew must have known it was a dangerous 
weapon; why did he not lock it up?” 

‘“‘ His mother asked him that question this 
morning, and, poor fellow, he looked so 
pained and distressed when he said, ‘ Mamma, 
Maurice begged me so hard to let him try 
it yesterday with powder only, and I could 
not refuse, for I knew you wished him to 
learn the use of firearms; but I told him 
this pistol was awfully dangerous because it 
had a hair trigger, and that he was not on 
any account to load it with ball. I wish I’d 
told you, mamma,’ he added, ‘he would 
have obeyed you; but I suppose he didn’t 
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quite believe me about the danger, and 


>” 


thought he knew how to manage. 
“This makes it also very sad for Fred,” 
I replied, “ but still I cannot understand how 
Miss Neville could have anything to do 
with the gun.” 
“Oh, I am sorry to say it is easily ex- 
plained. The boy, when he met his mother 
and Clara in the hall, had the pistol in his 
hand with the muzzle towards him, and was 
doing something to the trigger,—so he tells us 
himself. Clara, as you know, is very im- 
pulsive and quick in her movements, and of 
course, poor girl, she did not suppose for a 
moment that it was loaded, and she started, 
crying out, ‘Oh, Maurice, what a beautiful 
little pistol!’ and at the same moment she 
touched a piece of blue ribbon by which it 
usually hangs on the wall. ‘ Don’t touch it!’ 
screamed Maurice, but too late; the slight 
touch had done the mischief, even while he 
spoke; the pistol went off, and the muzzle 
being turned towards him the ball struck 
him in the side, as you know, Mrs. Leslie.”’ 

I realized so painfully the feelings of Clara 
Neville, that I for a few moments pitied her 
more than her victim. A prayer arose in 
my heart that the boy might live, if only to 
spare his poor cousin the anguish and 
remorse which his death would cause her; 
for not even the consciousness of the fact 
that the occurrence was entirely uninten- 
tional could soften the intensity of sorrow 
and regret at what she had caused. 

“In some respects the accident might 
have been worse,” said Miss Augusta, inter- 
rupting my thoughts : “if the muzzle of the 
pistol had been pointed outward instead of 
inward the boy would have shot his mother, 
for she stood directly opposite him.” 

_I shuddered involuntarily at this sugges- 
tion, yet I could not help saying, “ Oh those 
horrid guns and pistols! how often we hear 
of accidents of this kind! and I certainly 
do consider it wrong for boys under twenty 
to have anything to do with firearms.” 

“T quite agree with you, Mrs. Leslie ; but 
youths who are to be soldiers require to learn 
their use, and even those who are not training 
for this profession are, as a rule, anxious to 
become clever sportsmen.” 

“And both professions are against my 
principles,” I replied, with a sad smile: “I 
long for the time when there ‘ shall be peace 
on earth,’ and ‘the nations shall not learn 
war any more.’ As to shooting poor little 
animals and beautiful birds for sport, the idea 
to me is revolting. In days when mankind 


were a painful necessity ; but now——” 
I was interrupted in my censure by the | 
sound of footsteps on the stairs, and as the | 
gentlemen passed the door I said,— 
“Willi you go and ask Dr. Scott the | 
result of the consultation, or shall I, Miss 


“You, please, Mrs. Leslie; I am really 
unfit to speak to any one. I’ll go up to poor | 


A fear that it would terminate fatally in a 
few hours would necessitate a host of letters 
and telegrams to put off the visitors, and also 
to counter-order various supplies which would 
be then unnecessary. 

Full of these thoughts, I listened eagerly 
to Dr. Scott’s reply to my inquiries: 
“T am happy to say,” he replied, “that 
both Dr. Allen and his companion are of 
opinion that the ball has glanced off from 
the ribs, and has not entered the body ; the 
injury, therefore, is superficial, and but for | 
the shock to the system in such a delicate 
boy as Maurice, he might be well in a 


“This is comforting news,” I said, “ espe- 
cially for Lady Neville and her niece. 
have heard, I suppose, how it happened ?” 
“Ves,” he replied : “ the young lady is too 
impulsive, but for her sake it will indeed be 
a mercy if her cousin recovers ; to cause his | 
death in any way would be a most painful | 
reminiscence for the rest of her life. 
relieved also on other accounts, for when the 
accident happened it was my intention to | 
telegraph at once and endeavour to put off 
the visitors ; but Lady Neville will not hear 
of thus disappointing my friends and hers, 
now that no danger is anticipated by her own 


I left the room after this interview, not 
quite relieved from apprehension ; intuitively 
I felt convinced by Dr. Scott’s manner that 
he hesitated to agree with the opinion of 
Dr. Allen and the gentleman who came with 
him. However, I made no remark, although 
I trembled for Lady Neville when I saw her, 
she appeared so cheerful and relieved ; her 
spirits, as well as those of her sister and niece, 





had no other means of procuring food except 


rose at the hopeful prospect, and the pleasant 





by hunting, shooting, and fishing, these acts | 
| 


I waited for a few minutes till Dr. Scott | 
closed the door on the visitors, and then I 
descended the stairs and followed him into 
the dining-room. Many things had presented 
themselves to my mind which needed attend- 
ing to connected with the evening visitors, 
whatever might be the result of this sad 
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evening was looked forward to with only one 
drawback. 

Both Lady Neville’s sons were fond of 
music, Maurice especially, and this musical 
evening had been joyfully anticipated by him; 
and during the day, when a little relieved 
from pain by the effects of a composing 
draught, he expressed his regret at the great 
disappointment to himself. 

The evening arrived and brought the 
| visitors. Lady Neville and her sister, although 
still most anxious about the injured boy, 
| dressed for the occasion, and appeared al- 
'| ternately in the drawing-room while the other 
| watched by his bedside. 
| Poor Maurice begged that the door of his 
| own room as well as that of the drawing- 
|| room might remain open during the music 
|| and singing performances ; and, indeed, they 
were well worth listening to, for the piano- 
forte was several times accompanied in a 
| proficient style by a flute, a violin, or both. 
Clara Neville had not seen her cousin 
| since the moment when, in an agony of tears, 
| she had implored him to forgive her, and 
| nothing would have induced her to appear 
during the evening but the hopeful opinion 
of the doctors in addition to her aunt Louisa’s 
earnest desire. 

** You know, Clara,” Lady Neville had said, 
“that it isnecessary to conquer and subdue 


|| business which affect our success in life, and 
|| on that account I am anxious to appear 
| among the visitors myself. Your musical 
| powers will also be greatly missed if you are 
absent ; and after the great expense incurred 
by Dr. Scott in this matter I am anxious 
that his visitors should enjoy themselves as 
much as he could wish.” 

And so with pain and sympathy I saw the 
poor girl that evening place herself at the 
piano to be accompanied by a first-rate 
performer in her song, ‘‘ The Nightingale’s 
Trill.” I was not surprised at the want of 
power in the magnificent voice, but I, without 
hesitation, attributed the slight errors into 
which she fell to the incorrect and muddled 
| accompaniment. The gentleman extem- 
| porized, and neither the instrumental nor the 
| vocal part was improved by the attempt. 
Clara remarked on this next day to me, 
| and said, with what I knew was truth, “ Mrs. 
| Leslie, I could have sung better to my own 
|| accompaniment, for I play it correctly, but 
|| to do both last evening would have been 
impossible, so I had to battle with all those 
extemporaneous flourishes as best I could.” 

The morning after this eventful day brought 





us bad news ; Maurice had suffered during 
the night such acute pain internally that 
Dr. Scott without hesitation pronounced his 
opinion that the ball had entered his 
body. 

A consultation with Dr. Allen and a 
painful examination of the poor boy con- 
firmed this opinion, but no trace of the ball 
could be found, nor any orifice through 
which it might have passed out. No doubt 
remained, therefore, that the ball had lodged 
in some internal part. Yet, hopeful as ever, 
the doctors ‘expressed their opinion that, as 
the injury might not have touched a vital 
part, with the blessing of God on their efforts 
a cure might be effected. The days that 
followed were full of sadness, alternately in 
hope and fear respecting the result. Dr. 
Scott’s kindness and attention were unremit- 
ting. Weeks passed, and the sufferings of 
the delicate youth from internal pain and 
suppuration were agonizing to behold, in 
spite of his patient endurance. 

A noted physician was called in; during 
his examination it was announced that the 
ball had lodged in the back-bone, and that 
it must have passed in a sloping direction 
through the principal organs, which had 
become inflamed and diseased to an extent 
that made recovery almost hopeless. It was 
considered, however, necessary to extract 
the ball, which showed itself beneath the skin, 
very near the surface, as a means of relief ; 
without this all hope of recovery would be 
lost. 

The poor patient boy submitted without a 
murmur to the skilfully performed operation. 
Nearly three weeks had elapsed since the 
accident when this operation took place, 
and Lady Neville, who had scarcely left her 
son night or day for that period, was almost 
worn out. She had engaged a superior 
nurse, and although she allowed herself to 
be persuaded to lie down now and then, the 
mother could not for long leave her dying 
boy. For he was known to be dying now by 
the doctors who attended him, yet Lady 
Neville could not yet give up all hope. Once 
again she summoned the physician, an old 
friend this time, who had attended her 
husband. But he was too conscientious to 
deceive her after his examination of the 
patient. 

“T know I must die, Dr. Clark,” said the 
boy, as he watched the physician’s eyes ; 
“please tell mamma, she won’t believe it.” 

Dr. Clark turned and looked at the 
mother, and in that look was a confirmation 
of the boy’s words. 
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Before leaving, the good physician leaned 
over the dying youth, and said, “ My boy, are 
you ready to go?” : 

“T hope so, doctor,” he replied. 

“Why do you hope?” 

“Not for my own conduct, doctor, but 
because Jesus died.” 

Dr. Clark pressed the boy’s hand in 
silence, and as he left the room with the 
weeping mother he said, “ Be thankful, dear 
Lady Neville, for your son; I know the boy’s 
character, and what his conduct has been, 
yet he does not trust in that for eternal 
happiness. He will not be lost to you, but 
gone before.” 

The week passed away, and Mr. Foster, 
the clergyman, who with his wife boarded 
with Lady Neville, was taking duty in town. 

He had been with us from Wednesday to 
the Friday before the physician's visit. 
Maurice was very fond of this gentleman, who 
always spent a short time in the boy’s room 
during the few days of the week which he 
could spare for Lawn Park. 

On the Friday evening after the physician’s 
fiat had gone forth, Lady Neville said to her 
boy, in a voice choked with emotion,— 

** Maurice, you would have been confirmed 
next May, had not this accident happened ; 
my boy, would you like to receive the sacra- 
ment ?” 

“Very much, mamma,’ 


all that, and I’m sure if I expected to go to| 
heaven for all the good deeds I've ever} 
done I should be disappointed. Oh, mamma, | 
I’m so glad I’ve been taught that Jesus died | 
for sinners, and that He lovesthe young! I 
should be afraid of death if it wasn’t for that.” 

“Shall I send for Mr. Ward, Maurice ?”’ 
said his mother when she could sufficiently 
command her voice to speak. 

“*No, mamma, please,” said the boy, “ he’s 
so rough ; and he tells us how wicked we are, 
but never says a word about Jesus. I'll wait 
till Mr. Foster comes, he’s quite different.” 

“Will he live till Wednesday ?” said Lady 
Neville to herself, 2s the boy closed his eyes 
and looked exhausted. ‘‘ I wish I had known 
Dr. Clark’s opinion before Mr. Foster left.” 

But Friday night passed, and on Saturday, 
SO great a change could be seen in Maurice 
that Lady Neville would not disturb him by 
a reference to Mr. Ward ; indeed, the mental 
faculties seemed scarcely clear enough to 
enable him to understand the subject. In 
quiet stillness the hours of the afternoon 


wore away, for we all knew that death was 
on the threshold. Just before the dinner- 
hour, a knock which we all well recognised, 
although the knocker was muffled, was heard 
by the patient upstairs. The languid eyes 
opened wide, and the voice, faint yet clear, 
exclaimed, ‘Mamma, that’s Mr. Foster’s 
knock ; if he is here, please let him come up.” 

Lady Neville, surprised at this unusual 
circumstance, came down to my room and 
inquired, “Has Mr. Foster arrived, Mrs. 
Leslie?” 

* Yes,” I replied, “ I heard his voice in the 
hall.” 

“JT am so thankful!” she said ; and then 
she related to me what had passed between 
herself and her boy on the previous evening. 

I went down to dinner in wonder, and 
this wonder was increased when Mr. Foster 
inquired for the boy, adding as he addressed 
his wife, “I cannot explain the impulse that 
made me determine to come to you this 
evening, my dear, but I felt so strangely 
anxious about dear Maurice: is he well 
enough to see me?” 

“Oh yes,” she replied, “and I am so glad 
you are come; he was asking for you yester- 
day. Dr. Clark has given him up, and he 
says he cavnot last long.” 


1»? 














Dinner was scarcely over when the nurse 
brought a message that Master Maurice 


he replied ; “I| wished to see Mr. Foster. 
know I’ve been thoughtless and careless | 
about good things, like boys are at school. | 
They don’t think enough about death, and | 


He rose quickly and ascended the stairs. 
Lady Neville met him on the landing, and 
told him of her boy’s wish, as well as of the 
conversation with Dr. Clark. As the clergy- 
man afterwards described what took place 
by that dying bed to. me, I will now relate 
it. On entering the room he was painfully 
struck with the change which two days had 
made in the boy, but on hearing Mr. Foster's 
voice Maurice opened his eyes, and looking 
a welcome to the visitor, said feebly, ‘‘I am 
so glad you are come to-day, Mr. Foster, I 
was afraid I should not see you again, for 
Dr. Clark says I'm dying.” 

“And you are not afraid to die, are you, 
my boy?” asked Mr. Foster, as he seated 
himself by the bed and took the wasted hand 
in his. 
them together. 

“No, I'm not afraid, only I’m sorry to 


leave dear mamma, and my brother, and all | 


of them.” 


“ And why are you not afraid?” asked the 


clergyman. 


“ Because Jesus died for me,” said the | 
U He shrunk, as gentle | 
sensitive natures do, from an open confession | 


boy, in a low tone. 


Then Lady Neville rose and left | 
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h was of their hopes and fears to others on religious |a word—for he was too much overcome to 
inner. || subjects. speak—quitted the room. Full well he knew 
nised, “And you would like to commemorate | that he had looked his last in life on that 
heard || that death once before you die?” gentle boy. 
| eyes “Yes, but I’m not confirmed ; may I?” On the next afternoon I was sitting in the 
clear, “Certainly you may, dear Maurice, you | dining-room alone, reading and enjoying the 
ster’s | have been taught the principles of true|calm repose of an English Sabbath, now 
> up.” || religion from your infancy, and you know and | and then, however, thinking of the mother 
jusual || feel thatthe death of Christis your only hope?” | still watching by her dying boy. As is often 
1 and || Yes, Mr. Foster, Ido; but ought I not | the case, just at the last moment Maurice in 
Mrs. || to tell you if I have done a great wrong) the morning had appeared so much revived 
to any one? I shouldn’t mind telling you;|that his mother’s hopes were again raised ; 
n the | I have told it to God, and asked Him | since the early dinner, however, I had not 
|| to forgive me.” seen anything of either Lady Neville or her 
then ‘| “You can tell me if you like, mydear boy, ’ | sister. 
ween || said theclergyman, gently, and deeply moved.| ‘The hands ofthe clock were approaching 
Ing. | Yes, I will, it has made me so unhappy,|three, and in the stillness which reigned 
and || for it was a wicked feeling. I couldn’t} supreme I felt a drowsiness which I struggled 
oster | forgive my cousin Clara for a long time for | to conquer, not for long, however ; rapid foot- 
essed [— || touching the pistol, and causing me such | steps descended the stairs, followed in a few 
that || pain, and I know it made her very unhappy ;;moments by others ascending with equal 
this and she is not here now. I have forgiven her, | rapidity. 
igely || and I did so wish not to die without telling) I sat up and listened with painful intense- 
well — || her. You will, Mr. Foster, won’t you?” ness. Again hasty footsteps were heard 
“T will, my dear boy,” he replied, inachoked | approaching. I rose, I was prepared for the 
glad | voice. | news, as Lady Neville entered with a look 
ster || “Tt was my own fault too,” continued the | of anguish, never seen but on the face of a 
lhe § || boy, as Mr. Foster paused, unable to speak. | bereaved mother, and exclaimed as she fell 
| || “Fred told me not to load the pistol with|on my neck, “Oh, Mrs. Leslie, he’s gone ! 
urse Bf || ball, but I would do it.” | I’ve lost my dear boy!” 
rice || “Maurice,” said the clergyman presently,| The sad week that followed I shall never 
; “shall I call your mother and aunt Augusta, | forget. An inquest was considered necessary, 
airs. || that we may all join with you in receiving| and also a post-mortem examination, the 
and |— || this holy sacrament?” |latter confirming the fact that the ball 
the § | ‘The boy acquiesced with a sweet smile, and | had entered between the ribs, perforating 
rgy- || then lay back and closed his eyes, while} every organ in its course, and producing the 
lace — || Mr. Foster read. The words of the service inflammation which eventually caused death. 
late | § were evidently heard by the dying youth, for} The sufferings of the boy must have been 
ully | || at times he would open them with a look of| intense, and I could not restrain the tears 
had ' || intelligence at the clergyman who knelt by | when I remembered his gentle and patient 
er’s 4 his bed. | endurance even to the end. 
ing With a gentle hand Mr. Foster raised the} Clara Neville’s presence was necessary at 
am | || dying head to receive the sacred symbols,/the inquest, and most painful _ were the 
r, I | || and when the ceremony was over he was/| inquiries of the coroner to the grief-stricken 
for j gratified by a look of thankfulness in the| girl. Lady Neville’s evidence as well as the 
: boy’s eyes which proved he had heard and; housemaid’s was also most important, they 
ou, | & || understood all that had passed. The clergy- | having both witnessed the accident, but of 
ed | | man at last leaned over the bed, and taking | course no other than a verdict of “ Accidental 


nd | the wasted hand in his, said,— | death” could result from the inquiry. 
| “Good-bye, dear Maurice, I am goingnow,| On the day of the inquest, cook, who was 
you are too tired to hear more.” | left in the house alone, described to me in 
The eyes opened with a smile, and there | vivid colours her sensations when, startled by 
| camea reply, which, though feeble, was full|a hasty knock at. the front door, she had 
| of earnestness. |ascended the stairs to open it. A dozen 
“ Good-bye, dear Mr. Foster; thank you | well-dressed men, some of whom she recog- 


| somuch for coming to see me, it has made | nised as tradesmen in the place, entered the 
hall, and to her great discomposure informed 


| me so happy!” 
| The clergyman stooped and kissed the} her that they were come to look at the dead 


master ! 
3 D 





| pale brow of the dying boy, and:then without | body of her young 
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| 
“ Oh, Mrs. Leslie,” she said, while relating silk, and velvet, and the strains of melody | 


the circumstance, “it seemed to me so dread- from various instruments reached the injured | 
ful for a lot of strange men to be staring at the boy on his bed, from which he was never | 
poor dear in his coffin: they made me take again to rise in health and youth. 
them to the room, and even show them the Lady Neville did not remain long at | 
place where he was shot. I suppose they Lawn Park after this sad event. Her | 
were obliged to look, because they were the inmates dispersed to other homes, but I truly 
jury, but it made me wild, and I was only believe that the memory of that happy and 
thankful that-my dear lady was away.” peaceful home will rest in the mind of each 

The funeral took place on the following inmate with a feeling of satisfaction for 
Saturday, and as the hearse moved from the its comforts, mingled with the deepest 
door, with the wasted form of the amiable pain and sympathy for the sorrow that 
youth, followed by the mourners in dark fell upon its hostess. Perhaps in few homes 
coaches, I could not help comparing the could have occurred in the space of six 
scene to that of the evening a few weeks months more striking contrasts than a 
before, when carriage after carriage set down wedding, an evening party, an accident, a 
the gay visitors in their robes of tarlatan, death, and a funeral. 





CHURCH LIFE IN FRANCE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE PooR IN Paris.” 


In Two Parrs.—PAart SECOND. 


Tue Protestants of France, sincerely| England, for instance, Catholicism some 
attached to their traditions and their wor- times becomes aggressive and threatening, 
ship, love to see their church, not 4 rival of being strongly supported from without by 
the Catholic Church, but a real and living the buttress of Romish union. Protestant- 
expression of the Christian idea,—more faith- ism in France was not long in feeling that 
ful, they think, and more truly conforming to one point of support was about to fail, and 
the thought of the Master than any other. probably for a length of time, even that 
It isa great thing, we do not say to have same religious life and that science of Ger- 
forced its way deeply into the masses of the many which it had been wont to lean upon, 
Catholic population, but to have held its and had endeavoured to render familiar and 
own, and kept up its position with very little well understood in France. 
help from without, and to have borne with So after the numerical and material we 
honour the name of Protestant, which meet the moral loss. But although danger- 
supposes now, as in the best days of the ous blows were dealt against this church, 
Reform, an enlightened personal faith and nothing has done her so much injury in the 
a high morality. Opinion, and even as regards the attach- 
The war of 1870-1 has, we must acknow- ment of her members, as the prolonged 
ledge, considerably weakened French Pro- crisis through which she has just passed. 
testantism. About 20,000 Alsatians, belong-) The Lutherans have not undergone this long 
ing either to the Reformed Church or to the trial, not that they either have perfect har- 
Church of the Confession of Augsburg, have mony amongst themselves—that is the secret 
been detached from the group to which they still to be found on earth; it is easy to see from 
belong, without greatly profiting German! what has already been said, that when Rome 
Protestantism, which was already sufficiently | speaks of her unity it is Lut a vain boast. 
strong, but greatly injuring the small body|The Lutherans have only discussed the | 
of one million five hundred thousand souls | question whether in the interest of unity it 
who form the whole French Protestant | might not be well definitively to join them- 
Church. selves to the National Reformed Church. 
Nor is this all. Defiance and _ hostility! The idea is a good one, and one which will 
having succeeded to the peace between | certainly be realized one day. 
France and Germany, the French Protest-| It was in the bosom of the National Re- 
ants find themselves isolated; whilst in’ formed Church, the most numerous of the 
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Protestant churches in France (it contains 
one hundred and five consistories, while the 
Lutheran Church possesses but forty-five), 
that about twenty years ago a profound dis- 
turbance took place. 

What can we tell the reader that he does 
not already know of the opposite religious 
tendencies of the orthodox and the liberal 
parties ? 

M. Guizot, in writing on this subject at 
the time when the crisis had begun, says, 
“In the discussion which fagitates the 
Protestant Church of France it is the merit 
of the orthodox party that they believe 
firmly in the supernatural, and thus place 
the Protestant faith in its true home, above 
the blows which its adversaries level at it. 
And they are right to wish that this faith 
should be the basis of the church, for on 
this basis only can a church be founded, 
and be legally called by this name. They 
are right also when they think that to say 
a church means to say a common religious 
faith, and that the confessions of faith are 
but the expressions of this union. Can one 
still persist in the desire to form a part of a 
church without partaking of its faith,—and not 
only so, but whilst endeavouring to introduce 
and spread within it quite a contrary faith?” * 

From the liberal side the answer was given, 
that on the one hand neither criticism nor ob- 
servation contributed in the least to confirm 
the faith in miracles ; whilst, on the other 
hand, variety in religious tendencies and 
ideas, the mixture of a continuous tradition 
and innovation, constituted the normal state 
of Protestantism, and formed its very es- 
sence ; that it should adhere to this as its 
principle, and consequently consider as a 
deviation and an attack on liberty every 
attempt -to establish a general and perma- 
nent confession of faith. Concord amongst 
believers, which becomes more difficult 
according as one becomes acquainted with 
the recent works of criticism on Gospel 
history and the dogmas, will be formed on 
the moral of Jesus Christ; for who can 
deny this doctrine, this mind, this sentiment, 
without denying conscience itself? 

These ideas, new inasmuch as _ they 
seemed to be especially intended for the 
religion of the end of the nineteenth and 
beginning of the twentieth centuries, but in 
the opinion of the liberal party contained 
in primitive Christianity itself, had their 
principles in the Reformation, where they 
are to be found in germ, in modern criticism, 





‘ - . ea a! tae ” 
* “«TEglise et la Société Chrétienne,*?en 1861. 


principally in Germany, and more recently 
in the American Unitarianism of Channing 
and of Parker.* , 


Rotterdam, and the well-known contributor 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, fully exposes 
those doctrines in his book on Theodore 
Parker, 

“T affirm,” he writes, ‘that, taking a view 
of all that one knows to-day of the world 
and its history, the whole of the old theology 








presenting or defending the divinity of the 
gospel are convicted of feebleness, all the 
old dogmas are threatened with death, and 
only those are friends to Christianity who 
work with all their strength to renew it in 
accordance with the spirit of its founder, 
and with the imperious demands of the 
modern spirit.” f 

And again: “ Many of the arguments of 
Theodore Parker have been refuted, but the 
fundamental truth that he upheld, that de- 
finitively all rests on the conscience, that God 
reveals Himself to whomsoever seeks Him, 
that the salvation of man and of society, on 
earth as in heaven, depends neither on 
dogma, nor rites, nor miracles, nor priest- 
hoods, but on Christ x us, on a loving soul, 
an active and devoted will; this truth will 
live, and make us live with it.” f 











Largejviews, that astonished, as do all new 
views, but which those who adopted them 
(the liberal pastors, Albert Reville, Athanase 
Coquerel, Ernest Fontanes, and many other 
men of talent) set themselves to work to 
explain to the churches and gain acceptation 
for them, in spite of the violent opposition of 
the orthodox party, who declared that the 
whole of Christianity was threatened, in spite 
of the doubts expressed by some minds less 
ardent and less confident of success, who 
asked themselves whether this Christianity, 
rendered so clear to the mind, might not 
resemble Deism, and have all its meagreness 
and sterility; § in spite of the objections 
raised by Freethinkers, that if Christianity 
thus understood could suit a select number 
of superior minds it could satisfy neither the 
philosophical world, which knows none but 
the laws of logic, nor the popular world, 
which lives subject to the laws of imagina- 
tion. || 


* «Théodore Parker, sa Vie et ses GEuvres.” 

+ Théodore Parker, p. 34. 

+ Lbid. p. 25. 

§ **La. Crise du Protestantisme,” par Edmond 
Scherer, Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Mai, 1861. 

| ‘‘La Religion,” par Vacherot, 1 vol., 1869. 


M. Albert Reville, the eminent pastor of | 


must be reformed, all the old methods of | 
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The two parties possessed about equal 
strength in the body of the Protestant people. 
Whatever might happen, was it not both a 
right and a duty for the pastors belonging to 
one and the other of the two tendencies to 
endeavour to gain over, as far as lay in their 
power, the whole church to their own way of 
thinking ? 

In Paris, to pass from theory to action, the 
majority being gained to orthodoxy, amongst 
the pastors and in the consistories, was 
pretty easy, and in this an example was given 
that the other churches will follow as far as 
possible,—that is to isolate or put aside all the 
liberal pastors. M. Athanase Coquerel, son 
of the highly esteemed pastor and much- 
admired orator, who for so long a time had 
been the chief personality of Protestantism, 
was refused the pulpit. ‘Then whilst waiting 
for the questions which had been brought 
forward to be resolved, and in order to rally 
the country churches that were favourable to 
the renewed conception of Christianity, which 
was coming to light, he founded at Paris the 
“ Work of Liberal Protestant Teaching.”* He 
was followed and supported in his opposition 
by the most enlightened part, it must be 
owned, of the Protestants of the capital. 

Thus it was that the parties organized 
themselves for the struggle. But orthodoxy, 
which is by no means satisfied with partial 
success, awaits more decisive results from its 
further steps. The question now was to get 

a confession of faith passed by the vote of 
the Synod, which should be obligatory on a 
candidate wishing to become a pastor, and a 
formula to which the members of a congre- 
gation should have to adhere, in order to 
become electors in the Reformed Church of 
France. The authorization to assemble ina 
synod was easily obtained by the influence 
of M. Guizot, under the Government of M. 
Thiers, President of the Republic. Shall we 
attribute, as do the liberals, what has hap- 
pened since then to a vicious division and 
unfair representation of the true Protestant 
population, taken as a whole, in the Synod? 
Certain it is, in every case the confession of 
faith was voted by a feeble majority, and the 
majority of the liberal churches held back 
collectively, and refused to continue to take 
part in the work of the Synod in its second 
and last session. 

The orthodox majority hoped that this 
vote being gained, the pastors known as 
directing the liberal movement, and who were 
its most advanced leaders, would either ac- 
cept the fact accompli, or, as was more proba- 

* L'Euvre des Predications Protestantes Liberales. 


ble, if they could not accept it in good 
conscience, would retire from the struggle and 
live apart. But the attitude taken by the 
liberal churches after the Synod soon robbed 
the latter of its hopes. The question was 
now of nothing less than a separation. The 
liberal churches having renounced all hopes 
of an understanding which had henceforth 
become impossible, and persisting in follow- 
ing their pastors in the paths which these saw 
good to tread, demanded by means of their 
most authorized and, remarkable to say, by 
their most moderate representatives the 
recognition by Government of a liberal Pro 
testant church, and a fair division between it 
and the other church of the temples and 
ecclesiastical property. The question was 
submitted to the Council of State, and as the 
liberals were alone in the request for a 
prompt reply, neither the orthodox party 
nor the Government being in any hurry for 
it, and the question besides being both diffi- 
cult and delicate, this great body, whose 
business is statute-making, went so slowly to 
work that to-day, after a lapse of more than 
two years, the solution is still waited for. 
Would it then have been better to stop 
after the Synod, and to have accepted the 
decision of the majority? Inregard of unity 
yes, and in the larger interest of the Church. 
What, in the first place, is certain is, that 
notwithstanding the gravity of the crisis, no- 
thing in the state of religion was of a nature 
to demand extreme resolutions. Each party 
was honourably serving the Protestant cause ; 
one needed but to attend the two places of 
worship to assure oneselfof this. A sincere 
attachment to. religion, equally good and 
useful works, a like desire to remain faithful 
to the Protestant name, God adored, the 
gospel abundantly administered to the many, 
who were happy to be fed with it,—this is 
what a disinterested observer must have re- 
marked at the Sa//e St. André, at the Oratoire. 
But herein the evil was evident,—the luke- 
warm wcre not made warm or brought back 
to the gospel, neither were the unbelievers 
and adversaries of different kinds won over, 
nor were the feeble strengthened during the 
painful crisis. 
Every day new breaches were made in the 
Church by the continued struggle that pro- 


build up again. A neglect became apparent 
in gathering in the scattered Protestants, 
workmen, orchildren, that should have been 
instructed, and who are much more numerous 
thanis generally supposed in the environs and 
faubourgs of Paris. 














selytism, cooled in its ardour, was unable to 
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| Zeal seemed to be growing slack. How 
was One to consecrate one’s life to the spread 
of the gospel, and one’s youth to serious 
theological studies, when it was impossible to 


| foresee under what conditions one would 


definitively be allowed to remain in the 
Church? The {number of students in theo- 
logy, which amounted in each school to 
eighty or a hundred when, as was the case 
before the war of 1870, there were two facul- 
ties (that of Strasbourg and that of Mont- 


auban), has been seen to fall te fifty, and) 


even below that number; and it is a fact that 
at the actual hour in which we write there are 
asmany as forty churches that have no pastors. 

Tobe called to the functions of the ministry 
it was now no longer required asformerly to be 
the man desired by the congregation and the 
chosen orator of the flock ; but it was neces- 


| sary to accept a certain creed, and, to speak 


plainly, to be pleasing to the most influential 


amongst the congregation. 


Finally, the /vee Church has profited some- 
what too much by these quarrels. Amid the 


troubles in which one lived, amidst the humi- | 


liations which, it may be easily conceived, 
Christians suffered by the intervention of the 
State—sometimes indiscreet, but too often 
provoked by the parties in dispute—there 
were many who turned towards this Church, 
and looked on her as the only true temple of 
God, the spouse always worthy of and faithful 
to her Saviour. Such especially as had 
long wished for the separation of Church and 
State were easily drawn to the Free Church, 





prehend that a pastor has neither dignity nor 
independence when his fate and that of his 





we say, entreated their delegates, “at anycost, 
to bring the matter to an end.” 

It remains for us to show how the oppor- 
tunity was found to do this. 

For a last and final time the Minister of 
Public Worship is consulted, and is warned 
that ifthe solution is stillallowed to be waited 
for, the liberals will beg their friends in the 
National Assembly to bring the dispute 
directly before the Chamber. The Minister 
replies that he will oppose the discussion, 
not wishing to add the embarrassment of a 
grave religious question to the difficulties of 
the day. And, indeed, are there not other 
religious parties who would not fail to 
imitate the example, from the ultramontanes 
and the liberal Catholics to Father Hya- 
cinthe, who has not renounced his project of 
reforming the Latin Church in its discipline 
and dogmas, and somewhere to found that 
church which he lately proposed in Switzer- 
land without great success, and more recently 
in London to an English public, in the 
course of conferences which he held in St. 
James’s Hall, under the presidency of Mr. 
Gladstone.* 

The churches calling already with such 
ardent desire for conciliation, this reply of 
the council of ministers, inciting all the 
| Protestants to concord, did not fail to be 
listened to. The delegates of the two 
factions of Protestantism have met daily 
since the 7th of June, and on the 13th of the 
same month it was made known that, the 
project of conciliation being at length signed, 
the Declaration of the Faith of the Synod 
“to preach Jesus Christ, who died for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justifi- 











whole pastoral family depend on the chance 
gifts sent in every year, or the generosity and 
sometimes the caprice of the richer members 
of his flock, and also on unforeseen events, 
wars and others, which may disperse the con- 
gregation, 

All, however, that wehave as yet pointed out 
of the sad consequences resulting from the 
struggle that has been engaged in tells of a 
general evil; but were we to describe the 
effects produced in country districts and little 
towns we should have home dramas brought 
before us and sore family troubles to relate. 
And what weariness we find, and lassitude! 
Thechurches feel themselves enfeebled and di- 
minished ; they could more easily than their 
pastors actually engaged in the strife make 
the desired concessions ; and especially out 
of respect for their religion, and out of love 
for the worship of their fathers, they ardently 
desired concord and unity ; these churches, 











cation,” not being imposed on the pastors, but 
recognised and respected by all as express- 
ing the faith of the Protestants of France, 
nothing more remained to be done but to 
gain the adhesion, of which no one doubts, 
of the churches to this programme. 

Will the most thoroughly convinced and 
the most ardent of the liberals refuse to 
accept this solution, or, as they will better 
like to call it, this hard decree? We must 
expect so. And who could find it wrong if 
their heart is set upon continuing the work 
to the utmost of their power? Whatever may 
happen, we are not assisting at a defeat of 
liberalism. A pause is made, a moment’s 
necessary rest is given. May peace, with 
ll its benefits, be granted for some years to 
come to the churches, and may the leisure 
thus obtained, and the strength thus rendered 
available, be employed in repairing the inner 

* Le Temps du 30 Juin, 1876. 
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breaches, in restoring to the lay members 
their legitimate influence in the administra- 


tion and in the choice of their pastors, in. 


forming good pastors, in enlightening, and in 
converting. 

Soon we shall see, thanks to these coming 
reforms and to this peace, a new reign of 
prosperity in the Church, even as we see 
it to-day so marvellously increasing in the 
State and nation. 

We have pointed out the real danger which 
threatens religion and the churches. We 
have said that it can be easily conquered. Shall 
we, in spite of this, exclaim with him of old, 
“ The gods are departing” ? 

Most certainly not. 

The Catholics are loudly crying out that 
atheism is making progress, that materialism, 
which was but a stream (when? Has it not 
been much stronger and much more to be 
dreaded, especially in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ?) is growing to a torrent, threatening to 
carry away the dyke that the Christians of the 
Romish Church are labouring to raise against 
it. But we know now what to think of these 
clamours; we know how they cry out 
about social peril, in order to make it neces- 
sary to save us, and to make the odium be 
forgotten of the old ultramontane doctrine. 

Certain Protestants lament over the decay 
of faith, and the weakening of religion in 
the souls of men. And the reason? The 
reason is that they meet. with contradictors 
around them and amongst the rationalists 
and critics. The excitement of the struggle 
has made these mistakes possible. It has 
veiled from sight the true danger which lies 
in the inner divisions and the marked de- 
crease of proselytism, and to some the 
remedy seems to lie in the abuse of authority ; 
that is to say, in the very evil itself. 

The Freethinkers, with a respect which we 
are glad to acknowledge in them for Chris- 
tianity, and especially for Protestantism, have 
also in their turn given a statement of their 
view of religious life, and they think they can 
affirm with truth that religion is about to dis- 
appear altogether. It is M. Vacherot who 
speaks. “The peasant,” he says, “has no re- 
ligion of which he can render any plain 
account ; he is simply superstitious, and given 
over to ignorance ; the artisan is hostile, incre- 
dulity reigns in the workshops ; for the non- 
classical part of the citizen the return to 
faith has passed over unnoticed; that is 
to say, they are now in the nineteenth 
century living in the spirit of Voltaire, 
and they see in religion a denial of 
common sense, of science, of conscience,—in 


short they turn away completely. In the 
political world, and amongst men of learning, 
they boast of being Christian, but it is simply 
on account of its conservative social virtue 
that they keep up an appearance out of 
interested motives of attachment to Chris- 
tianity. In short, the new world is no longer 
at this point; it is pushing on ahead into | 
the realm of the mind ; that is to say, into | 
science, literature, philosophy, and art. And 
there it is full and free criticism and abso- | 
lute indepemdence that is loved and is in 
favour.” * 

Now what is there behind all these pictures, 
which we are to suppose as taken from real 
contemporary life,—what is there beneath 
these learned classifications? Nothing; the | 
interest of Catholics, the error of certain 
Protestants, led astray by the excitement of 
the struggle and the sharpness of contro- | 
versies, the caprice of Freethinkers, and 
their hopes mistaken for realities, but nothing 
of weight, not one serious argument against 
religion. 

The truth is that this world of literature, of | 
science, of philosophy, and of art, which, ac- 
cording to M. Vacherot, takes the lead in the 
worldof thought, is for its part without religion 
or adoration, and as the popular saying is, it 
does not know to what saint to dedicate itself. 

We heard one All Saints’ Day M. Emile 
Deschanel, a deputy, one of the best attended 
and most popular lecturers of Paris, solemnly 
proposing to his auditory to make a religion 
of letters, and to acknowledge as their saints 
our great classic writers. ‘‘ Corneille,” said 
he, “and Racine, and Moliére, these are our 
saints, for to them we owe in a certain sense 
the revelation of the ideal, of the beautiful.” t 

Assuredly we admire these great men, but | 
frankly say we never imagined that their 
errors, or their different actions more or less 
praiseworthy, should ever be pointed out to 
us as likely to produce by their closer study 
the love of good, a pure life, and edification. 
According to M. Vacherot, it is the ancient 
moral that is about to disappear. “The | 
Christian moral, which speaks in the name of 
love, is making way for the modern moral, 
which speaks in the name of right.” Right ; 
here, then, is another object of worship, with 
other saints. 

Finally, Positivism, the only philosophy 

which has in our day any serious pretension 

to hold in check the religion of Jesus Christ, 
* “Ta Religion,” Paris, 1869. 

+ Conference held at the Matinées Litteraires of the 

Port St. Martin, on l'Etourné de Moliére. November, 





1875. 
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the only one which attempts to or could win | touched with incredulity ; we say this, firstly, 
over gifted minds, inasmuch as it does not because we see such persons in regular at- 
consist in violent attacks against religion, or tendance at public worship ; secondly and 
a wholesale negation in the name of coarse |chiefly, because we know they have not 
appetites, but in a more alluring system—j attained to the enlightened faith founded 
materialism—atheism in disguise; Positivism, upon reason. There exists a whole great 
too, says that the sun of Christianity is in its people, whose Christian sentiments should 
decline, and is sinking low in the horizon. be kept up and cherished, who must be saved 





|| Wehave made it our study, and we have seen and urged on to perfection. 


that its two great men, Auguste Comté and _ But inorder to ensure success Catholicism, 
Littré are in complete disaccord as to the aim which by its outward form, and by a certain 
and results of this new philosophy. unity which exists within itself, ought to 
We have seen the chief of these enemies of hold its position in France, must learn to free 
Christian theology, the father of Positivism, itself from that ultramontane influence which 
end by the creation of a new theology, and excites the passions and the violent opposi- 
proposing in his tura—though of course with tion of the country against it, by using it as 
more seriousness and greater authority than an instrument of anti-national policy. 
M. Deschanel and M. Vacherot—a new reli-, Protestantism, which might be easily foi- 
gion, called by his followers the Religion of lowed by a people that loves liberty and 
Humanity. We saw last winter in the fau- progress, must be reconstituted and 
bourgs of Paris the attempts at conversion and strengthened by unity. Raised up, ad- 
propagandism set on foot by M. Pierre La- vancing with circumspection in a liberal path, 
fitte, the-disciple of Auguste Comté and his it could draw to itself all the most distin- 
friends, meeting with a reception very farfrom guished minds who feel themselves repressed 
enthusiasm, when on the half-empty benches by the doctrines of an imperfectly reformed 
of the municipal schools a few workmen Catholicism, and especially by the two new 
assembled in the evenings. Indeed, we have dogmas of the Immaculate Conception and 
sometimes heard those few auditors laughing of the Infallibil'ty. 
at the criticisms made on the ideascontained Let the sower sow the seed, and we may 
in Christianity, on Providence and on immor- rest assured that the harvestwill be abundant. 
tality, but we never have heard a single Good people make a great mistake when, 
phrase uttered that could go to the heart of according to a common expression, they call 
the listener, or that was capable of communi- the French “that people of careless faith.” If 
cating either enthusiasm or that faith which France is the birthplace of Rabelais and of 
gives strength to surmount the difficulties of Voltaire, as the Freethinkers love to remind 
life, and bear up underits trials and troubles. us, it is no less the native country of Calvin 
Let us shortly review what we have said. and of Pascal. In opposition to the efforts 
In the inmost depth of the soul of man of atheism we may call to mind the struggles 
is a religion that all the enemies of belief for the faith of the Albigenses, the Religious 
will no more succeed in denying than in Wars under Louis XIV., and other epochs ; 
rooting out. Jesus worked on these first and to speak only of our own century, we 
principles of natural religion. He set before need but enumerate such names as Bordas- 
man the doctrine and religion that he Dumoulin, Lamennats, Huet and Bucher, 
needed, even the only true religion. Our Montalembert, and Father Hyacinthe. 
inmost soul and spirit bear witness to this;| The old mythology tells us how Anteus, 
we know it, we feel it, to-day perhaps better son of the Earth, had but to touch with his 
than in the past, for Christianity is better foot that mother Earth in order to renew 
known now, and consequently more tho. his strength. It is thus with Christianity. 
roughly understood and loved. In its great origin is its inexhaustible source 
There are undoubtedly in France mate- of strength. To assure itself of a _never- 
rialists, freethinkers, writers, scholars, who ending reign it has but to renew its strength 
live without any regard for one form of wor- by a closer union with that origin, and by 
ship or another, who bring more fancy into faith, by active charity, by the work of con- 
their choice of ideas and beliefs than they version, and the extension of liberty, to re- 
do criticism and logic or deep observaticn. double its power, and become perfect in 
But there ate also whole masses whose faith union with its Head by partaking more 
remains intact, and who certainly are not /entirely of His Spirit. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE’s MORNING” AND ‘‘ LIFE’S EVENING.” 


speech does not bewray them, their dress 
| does not define them, and they are eager in 
In his pilgrimage to the CelestialCity, Christian |their barter for the glittering baubles dis- | 
and his friend Faithful were obliged to pass! played before them. ‘The line of demar- 
through Vanity Fair; and although they did | cation,” writes a clergyman, “which once 
so very quietly, they could not remain long existed between the church and the world, 
unnoticed. In fact, their appearance made) between the Christian and the professor, 
quite a commotion in the place, for the dress between the godly and the ungodly, is daily 
which they had on was strangely different from) becoming more narrowed. Men are trying 
that worn by the inhabitants of the town :/ to approach that line on each side as near as 
their language was not the same, for they|they consistently can, in order that the 
spoke the language of Canaan, and those|church and the world may shake hands. 
who kept the fair were men of this world ;| The desperate game is being played of try- 
and instead of buying any of the things that | ing to get to heaven with Christ in the one 
were for sale, they would not even look at) hand and the world in the other.” 
them, but exclaimed, “Turn away mine eyes; And many pilgrims actually pride them- 
from beholding vanity ” (Psa. cxix. 37). selves upon this compromise! They regard 
The result was that they were ridiculed/it as a proof that they are free from the 
and roughly used. At length the popular) narrow-mindedness, the Puritanical strictness, 
feeling rose so high against them that they! and the old-fashioned notions of some of 
were beaten and thrown into prison, where their companions. They dread being | 
their feet were made fast in the stocks.| thought “extreme” or “peculiar,” and 
“After being confined for some time in| boast cf their liberality, their charity, and 
prison, they were brought forth to trial before | their broad views ! 
the judge,” Lord Hategood, and charged with, Yet how plain is the warning voice of | 
disturbing the peace, injuring trade, and | Scripture, “If any man love the world, the 
attempting to win others over to their dan- love of the Fatheris notin him. For allthat is 
gerous opinions. Various witnesses, such|in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the 
as “ Envy” and “Superstition,” gave evidence | lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of 
against them, and they were, of course, found the Father, but is of the world (1 Johnii. 15,16). 
guilty and condemned. Believers are called upon to be separate, 
What a commentary on the words of our | decided, to be consistent, to be holy, to be 
Saviour to His disciples !—‘‘ If ye were of the | s¢rangers and pilgrims, not to fashion them 
world, the world would love his own ; but selves after their former citizenship or the | 
because ye are not of the world, but I have! ways of the world, but as “He which hath | 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the called them is holy, so are they to be in a// 
world hateth you” (John xv. 19). manner of conversation.” What is His own 
But surely the times must have altered|earnest injunction and promise? “Come 
since those two pilgrims came to the town | out from among them, and be ye separate, 
that was called Vanity. For is it not possible | and I will receive you, and be a Father unto || 
now to walk through Vanity Fair without | you, and ye shall be My sons and daughters.” | 
attracting one criticizing look, or exciting a} As Christians we are members of Christ, | 
single unkind remark from the people there?|and belong wholly to Him. Our love is | 
Nay, may we not even be on the most friendly | Christ's, our time, our strength, our influence, | 
terms with them, and generous purchasers of| our talents are all His. If, then, we give that | 
their stock in trade? Judging by the majority| which is Christ’s to the world, is it not a | 
of Christians around us, we should say that! forsaking of Christ, a preference of that 
the present path through the world’s fair is; which is opposed to Him, an indication 
a very easy and pleasant one ; and, in truth, | that we are “lovers of pleasure more than 
so little difference is there between the|lovers of God”? For “the friendship of 
pilgrims and the stall-holders, that we often|the world is enmity with God: whosoever || 
fail, notwithstanding the keenest scrutiny, to| therefore will be a friend of the world is the || 
distinguish the one from the other. Their | enemy of God.” 
| 
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CHAPTER X.—ON WORLDLY COMPROMISE, 
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Now what is it to be a friend of the 
world? It is to love worldly things, to 


| pursue worldly objects, to act from worldly 


motives, to court worldly applause, and to 
live by worldly rules. The “world lieth in 
wickedness ;” it is contrary to God, in re- 
bellion against Him, at enmity with Him, 
serving Satan, the god of this world. Friend- 
ship with the world is, therefore, alliance with 
God’s enemies, and cannot be maintained 
without leading to disobedience to His com- 
mands. We cannot live both in conformity 


| to the world and in obedience to God. 


“No man can serve two masters; ye cannot 


| serve God and mammon.” 


And what will friendship with the world do 
for you? It may make your path in life a 
little easier; it will save you from ridicule 
and persecution ; it will gain you the favour 


| and smile of worldly people ; it will allow 





| you the indulgence of what you call 


“ pleasures,” and it will permit you to live for 
sel€gratification only. But——. 

Naaman the Syrian was a rich man, and 
full of honours. He was high in office, 
favoured by his sovereign, beloved by his 
household, du¢ he “was a leper.” Would 
not this sad ,‘* but” spoil all the rest ? 

So you may picture to yourself the 
brightest and happiest life which this world 
can give by its riches, grandeur, honour, or 
pleasure; you can imagine that itis yours ; 
but what will it be worth to you if against 
you is written “A friend of the world, dut 
an enemy of God”? 

Ah! will the world give you peace of 
conscience? Will it help you to meet death 
without fear? Will it win for you a crown 
of righteousness which is laid up for those 
who love Christ’s appearing? Oh, what an 
empty, hollow, unsatisfying thing the world’s 
friendship is at its best! What did the 
prodigal find in the far country when he was 
perishing with hunger? Nothing but husks! 

After the death of Abderaman, Caliph of 
Cordova, the following paper was found in 
his own handwriting: “ Fifty years have 
elapsed since I became caliph. I have 
possessed riches, honours, pleasures, friends, 
in short, everything that man can desire in 
this world. I have reckoned up the days in 
which I was really happy, and they amount 
to FOURTEEN !!” 

The well-known Colonel Gardiner, who 
was admired and envied by his gay com- 
panions for his buoyant spirits and unfailing 
cheerfulness, subsequently confessed to a 
Christian friend, that when some of his 
associates were once congratulating him on 





his distinguished felicity, a dog happening at 
that time to come into the room, he could 
not forbear groaning inwardly, and saying to 
himself, “Oh that I were that dog!” 

‘Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world: for the world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof, but he that doeth 
thewill of God abideth for ever” (1 Johnii. 15). 
Take your stand, then, on the Lord’s side. 
Be decided for Him. Do not try to be 
religious in a half-hearted way,—to keep in 
with the church and with the world. “ How 
long halt ye between two opinions?” This 
“halting” is not a stopping to consider, but 
the idea is that of a lame man walking un- 
certainly, now inclining to one side, now to 
the other. Dr. Kitto says, “ Literally the 
words may be translated, “ How long leap 
ye upon two branches?” a beautiful and 
poetical allusion to the restlessness of a bird 
which remains not long in one posture, but 
is “continually hopping from branch to 
branch.” 

Oh, how little peace do such “ halting” 
Christians enjoy! Because, their conscience 
being ill at ease, it mars their enjoyment, 
whether in the world or in religious things. 
Adelaide Newton, in one of her helpful 
letters, remarks: “ I hope you will not think 
me severe upon you in anything I have said ; 
for youcannot think how I feel for you. My 
natural heart was so fond of the same world- 
liness, though in a different way. I struggled 
for months, or I may say years, between God 
and the world; but never did I enjoy peace 
or happiness the whole time. No one knew 
what I endured. May you be spared the 
bitter conflict, and choose the better part at 
once and unreservedly.” 

Will those of our noontide readers who, 
having been taught to deny ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, are enabled by God’s grace 
to live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world, try to guide the feet of 
younger Christians in the same happy path 
of obedience and decision? For it is im- 
possible to overrate the importance of setting 
out rightly in the divine life. Very much of 
our future consistency and usefulness depends 
upon our beginning as we mean to go on. 
Anda kindly hint from an experienced fellow- 
traveller will often stimulate the wavering 
pilgrim. A devoted lady, speaking to a 
mutual friend about some young Christians 
who were not decided enough to be happy, 
sent them this message, —‘“ Oh, tell them from 
me not to be half-and-half.” ‘ You cannot 
think,” says one of them, “how those words 
haunted me ever afterwards, and how often 
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they have helped me to be out-and-out a| 


Christian in my conduct.” 

Some are puzzled to understand what is 
meant by “the world,” its follies and its 
pleasures. Certain amusements, such as the 
theatre, the racecourse, &c., are plainly 
selfcondemned in the eyes of a child of 
God; but there are some recreations about 


which there may justly be differences of, 


opinion; they may be hurtful to some and 
not to others. You might be able, with a 
clear conscience, to indulge in occupations 
which I could not safely share. Each must 
judge for himself on these points. ‘“ Happy 
is he that condemneth not himself in that 
which he alloweth.” If we honestly seek 
for direction from above we shall assuredly 
obtain it. Here is one test for our guidance : 
“That is the world to you, whatever takes 
the place in your hearts that God should 
have.” 


‘* Whatever passes, as a cloud, between 
The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 
Causing that brighter world to disappear, 
Or seem less lovely, and its hope less dear, 
This is our world, our idol, though it bear 
Affection’s impress or devotion’s air.” 


Still, while we must not judge our brother, 
nor condemn him because he differs from us 
—to his own Master he standeth or falleth,— 
yet we are to be careful that we put no 
stumblingblock in his way. If he is offended, 
or made weak by our conduct, we must alter 
it; we must be willing to give up anything, 
however innocent in itself, that would be a 
hindrance to him; for we that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves. 

Oh! if the love of Christ constrains us, 
we shall endeavour to abstain, not only from 
evil, but from the very appearance of it. We 
shall choose, deliberately choose, rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 

True, it is not easy in our own strength to 
bear the reproach and ridicule of those 
around us. “I have often,” said a British 
officer, “ fearlessly faced the cannon’s mouth, 
expecting to be shivered to pieces the next 
moment ; but when I saw the finger of scorn 
pointing at me, ‘There goes a saint!’ I 
have shrunk like a coward.” | 


But “this is the victory that overcometh 
‘the world, even our faith.” Looking at the 
things that are unseen and eternal, and setting 
| our affections on things above, our hearts will 
be so filled with Christ’s own peace, that we 
hall be less and less influenced by the allure- 
ments of the world, and more and more indif- 
ferent to its censures, It will be not so 
much a “giving up” asa “dropping off.” 
With the pearl of great price in our hands, we 
shall not care to pick up the glittering stones 
at our feet. With the “ Welldone” of our 
Master ringing in our ears we shall not ask 
for the world’s approval. With heavenly joys 
within our reach we shall scarcely want to 
pluck the deceitful apples of Sodom. 

“ T cannot help thinking,” writes one to a 
friend, “ that if you are much occupied with 
thoughts of heaven, of holiness, of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, and how He lived and 
walked on earth, you will feel a secret shrink- 
ing from worldly society, which will make 
balls, &c., very painful to you. God has left 
no positive commands upon things of this 
sort, for He knows that where the heart is 
given to Him the life will assuredly be given 
too. And the motive of gospel obedience 
is not so much duty as love. The child that 
loves its parents devotedly, or its friends, 
does what will please them at any cost.” 

And in a similar strain, in the memoir ofa 
young Scottish lady, we meet with the following 
suggestive remarksabout her, atthe timeof her 
decision for Christ. ‘‘ She could not be what 
she once had been. It was not that she 
dared not compromise ; she cou/d not. It was 
not simply that it would be sinful to re-enter 
the world; she cou/d not. The depth of the 
change had made these things impossible. 
It was not that she had torn out the world’s 
joys from her heart; they had been resist- 
lessly but quietly dispossessed, so that there 
was no longer any room forthem. It was not 
that she had cast off the world ; it had fallen 
off by the very necessity of the new nature, 
in which it found nothing to which it could 
attach itself.” 


** As by the light of opening day 
The stars are all concealed, 
So worldly pleasures fade away 
When Jesus is revealed.” 
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THE ENGLISH MERCHANTS IN RUSSIA. 


In Two CHaprers—CHAPTER FIRST. 


On May 11, 1553, three vessels sailed; were obeyed 1,300 miles away from 
from Deptford under the command of Sir his palace. The Russian Governor could 
Hugh Willoughby and Captain Richard speak German, which Chancellor happily 
Chancellor, with orders to penetrate by the knew, and he at once forwarded an account 
north-east passage to China. The crews ofthe strangers to the Czar, who ordered them 
were provided with no winter clothing, and to come to Moscow. The long journey was 
food for only a few weeks ; and although a made with less difficulty than it could have 
very fair map of Russia showing the north been at that period over the same extent of 
coast had been drawn out by a native artist territory in any other part of Europe; for 
forty years before in Moscow, the ships did Ivan had caused good roads to be constructed 
not possess one, and imagined that the dis- to all the frontier cities in his dominions, and 
tance was much less than itis. They had had established post-houses along them, 
only reached the Cape of Sviatoi Ness, which where the neighbouring landowners and 
commands the entrance to the White Sea, peasants were compelled to hire out their 
when they were overtaken by an unusually horses at the shortest notice whenever re- 
early winter, and two of the ships were quired by a traveller with a government pass- 
locked in ice. The Russian fishermen had port, and as a recompencé each received a 
retired to their winter quarters further inland, certain portion of land free of rent. 

and the coast was destitute of fuel. The Leaving his ship in safe anchorage, Chan- 
entire crews of these ships, with their com- cellor and a few companions set out in 
mander, Sir Hugh Willoughby, consequently sledges on November 23rd for Moscow, and 
died of cold and starvation, and were found to promote the commercial interests of his 
the next spring by a Russian party sent in country he assumed the character of a diplo- 
search of them by the Czar; but the vessel matic envoy, forwarding to Ivan a letter of 
under Chancellor had outstripped its consorts, recommendation he had brought from Edward 
and, disregarding the advice of “three VI. for any prince whose ports he might 
friendly Scottishmen,” whom to his surprise enter. ‘Twelve days after his arrival in the 
he met on the coast of Norway, he pushed | city he obtained an audience. 
on till “he found no night at all, but a con- Ivan was attended by his minister Adashef, 
tinual light and brightness of the sun, which his young son Demetrius, and his principal 
enabled him to steer safely over a certain boyards. He received the Englishmen most 
great bay.” This was the White Sea, and on graciously, and afterwards invited them to a 
sending a boat to the shore his sailors feast. Chancellor describes the great extent 
learned from some Russian fishermen that of ground which Moscow covered, the num- 
the adjacent country was called Muscovy, and ber and equipages of the Czar’s attendants, 
that “ one Ivan Vasilivich ruled far and wide and that he “had seen the pavilions of the 
in these places.” Kings of England and France, which were 

Chancellor sailed on till he came to the| beautiful, but not to be compared to this.” 
mouth of the Dwina, and was hospitably He speaks of “the Emperor’s majestic appear- 
entertained in the village of Nenocksa. He ance.” Sir Jerome Horsey, in 1584, also 
found some extensive saltworks on this spot, calls Ivan a remarkably handsome, fine-look- 
which were carried on by serfs belong- ing man, his rich robes covered with large 
ing to the neighbouring convent of St. pearls and heavy stones, and describes the 
Nicholas, and heard that an edict of the pomp and ceremony with which a Russian 
reigning Czar, Ivan IV., signed in 1545, per- noble set out on an embassy to Lithuania. 
mitted the monks to extract salt fromthe There was an envoy from the Shah of 
brine, and to lay down pipes for the Persia also in Moscow, who was anxious to 
purpose ; showing him that he had reached open a trade with England through Russia ; 
no neglected or forgotten territory, which|for the Arabian and Persian chronicles 
he could annex to the British dominions, | showed that in the time of our Saxon kings 
like the Spaniards in America, but the | the Persians, and even the Hindoos, used to 
empire of a vigilant prince, whose orders | obtain goods from England, landed at the 
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mouth of the Dwina, or brought to Novo- 
gorod through the Baltic, and conveyed down 
the Volga to the Eastern markets. Their 
combined efforts were so successful that 
Chancellor carried away with him a proposal 
for a commercial treaty between Englandand 
Russia, anda letter from Ivan to Edward VI. 
which was delivered to Q1een Mary, wao had 
lately succeeded her brother. 

Tais letter, according to the English trans- 
lation, began : “ Tae Almighty power of God, 
and the incomprehensible Holy Trinity, We, 
a true Christian believer, the greatest lord 
Ivan Bazilovitz, by the Grace of God, Em- 

eror of all Russia and Grand Duke of 
Vladimir, Moscow, Kazan, Pskof, Smolensko, 
Tver, Yugoria, Perm, Viatka, Bolgari, and 
other lands, Emperor and Great Duke of 
Novozgorod, &c, &c., and many other 
countries, Lord over all the North Coast 
greeting. Before all right, great and honour- 
able, Edward King of England, we send our 
gracious word with good and friendly remem- 
brance by reason of the authority we have 
derived from our high and royal ancestry, and 
by the holy Christian faith which we hold, 
our lordly answer to a kingly desire.” It 
then describes Richard Chancellor's arrival, 
the non-appearance of Willoughby, and gives 
permission for all kinds of goods to be 
brought by English merchants and sold in 
Muscovy, at the same time requesting the 
King to send one ofhis council to Moscow, to 
make further arrangements, and concludes : 
‘Written in our palace in the Castle of 
Muscovy, in the year 7060, on the 2nd 
of February.” It was sealed with an im- 
pressioa of St. George and the Dragon, the 
ancient arms of Muscovy, and still those of 
Moscow. Chancellor reported, on his re- 
turn to England, that he had “ discovered 
; another Indies,” and although Russian vessels 
had often sailed from Archangel to Norway 
aid Denmark, Hakluyt wrote in 1598: “Will 
it not be ever as great a renown to the 
English to have been the first discoverers of 
a sea beyond the North Cape—never cer- 
tainly known before—and of a convenient 
passage into the huge empire of Russia, as 
for the Portuguese to have found a sea 
beyond the Cape of Buona Esperanza, and 
a passage by sea into the Exst Indies?” 

In April, 1555, Chancellor was again 
sent to Moscow with a letter from Philip 
and Mary to the Czar, written in Greek, 
Polish, and Italian, in the hope that Ivan 
might be able to read one of these lan- 
guages, and thanking him for the favour he 
hid showa the Erglishnen. Robert Best 











accompanied Chancellor, and his journal 
describes Ivan as “no more afraid of his 
enemies, which are not few, than the 
hawk is of the larks. I think no prince 
in Christendom is more feared by his 
own nobles and commons than he is, nor 
yet better beloved. He delighteth not greatly 
in hawking, hunting, or other pastimes, but 
setteth all his noble delight upon two things 
—first, to serve God, as undoubtedly he is 
very devout in his religion ; and secondly, how 
to subdue his enemies.” Russia had within the 
previous seventy years emancipated herself 
from the harsh tyranny of the Mahometan 
Mongul Tartars, and she was still liable to 
her provinces being pillaged nearly every 
year by the Khan of the Crimea, in revenge 
for her defeat of his fellow-religionists. Ivan 
had also gained much credit by his conquest 
of the Tartar kingdoms of Kazan and Astra- 
khan, a Turkish army ordered from Constan- 
tinople to assist Astrakhan having perished 
from heat and thirst in the wide steppe 
eyond the Don; and when Best wrote he 
was still young, and hid not developed the 
cruel disposition which afterwards gained for 
him the title of the Terrible. Best describes 
the Troitza monastery near Moscow, and the 
annual artillery practice which he saw on 
December 12, 1557, when the Czar was 
dressed in a silk and fur coat embroidered 
with gold, and a scarlet cap set with pearls 
and precious stones. 

The treaty between England and Russia 
allowed English merchants to establish fac- 
tories at Archangel, Vologda, Narva, Mos- 
cow, and later at Kazan; and a Russian am- 
bassador named Nepeja, with a large suite, 
accompanied Chancellor to England. But 
the diplomatic communication between the 
two countries began under unfavourable 
auspices. The ship in which the embassy 
sailed foundered on the coast of Scotland, 
near Kinnaird Head, and Chancellor, his 
son, and seven Russians perished in trying to 
swim to shore. Theambassador and two or 
three others were saved, but the rude pea- 
santry pillaged the wreck of all its valuable 
goods, including presents from Ivan to the 
King and Queen; and a second ship con- 
taining the rest of Nepeja’s servants, with a 
beautiful hawk and its accoutrements, some 
furs and live sables and ermines for the 
Queen, was wrecked in the harbour of 
Trondheim, and all on board lost. 

Nepeja was magnificently entertained in 
London, and among other festivities at- 
tended a Chapter of the Order of the Garter, 
when the Czar was made a knight ; but the 
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newly-formed ‘‘ Russia Company” of mer- 
chants in the City were not quite satisfied 
with his concessions, as they wished to 
exclude all other traders from Russia, 
except this company, and their secretary 
wrote to the English agent in Moscow, 
May roth, 1557: ‘We do not find the 
ambassador now at the last so conformable to 
reason as we thought. He is very mistrustful, 
and thinks every man will beguile him; there- 
fore make your bargains plain and set them 
down in writing.” Nevertheless, an active 
trade was soon carried on with Narva and 
Archangel, and the merchants tried to extend 
it to Persia. Anthony Jenkinson, in 1562, 
went from Moscow to Ispahan with letters of 
recommendation from Ivan to the Shah, but 
could not effect a satisfactory treaty, and in 
1575 amerchant named Michael Locke drew 
up a memoir proposing to open a line of 
communication through Moscow with the East 
Indies, and by this means destroy the rival 
trade of the Spaniards and Portuguese, who 
brought their goods by the long voyage round 
the Cape of Good Hope. Locke says that 
Ivan was “the richest prince in the world 
except the Turk,” and it required four thou- 
sand great carts to remove his jewels, silver, 
and silk to a safer stronghold when he was 
threatened by a Tartar invasion ; and that he 
had four castles all handsomely furnished ; 
that he had *‘ been a noble warrior and great 
conqueror all his lifetime, and would there- 
fore be able to defend his own country, and 
preserve the friendship with England which 
he particularly desired, as he knew that her 
situation freed her from foreign dangers ; and 
also that he had a high respect for the Queen 
(Elizabeth), and as he said himself, England 
might prove a safe refuge for his children after 
his death if any adversity befell them in their 
own land.” .Locke also considers Ivan might 
be “ a useful ally against the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden, and other eastern princes, 
if they would make any quarrel with this 
realm.” 

The English trade with Russia was warmly 
opposed by the Kings of Sweden and Poland, 
whose policy was to crush, or keep down, their 
gigantic neighbour in every possible way. In 
1556 Gustavus of Sweden sent a special 
embassy to Queen Mary to remonstrate 
against it, and point out the injury he 
sustained from the supplies of weapons 
and powder it furnished to the armies 
of Russia with whom he was then at 
war; while Poland, many years later, 
disdained to treat the Czar as an_ inde- 
pendent prince. In 1569 King Sigismund of 











Poland wrote to Queen Elizabeth, in answer 
to a complaint of the Poles having seized 
some English ships, that he would order the 
release of their crews, “provided that none 
of the subjects of your Majesty hereafter 
presume to use the navigation of the Narva 
forbidden by us, and full of danger not only 
to our parts, but also to the open destruction 
of all Christians and free nations.” He says 
that hitherto they had only vanquished the 
Muscovite ‘‘ because he was rude of arts and 
ignorant of politics. If so be that this navi- 
gation of the Narva continue, what shall be un- 
known to him With which our admoni- 
tion divers princes already content themselves, 
and abstain from the Narva. The others 
that will not abstain from the said voyage 
shall be impeached by our navy, and incur 
the danger of loss of life, liberty, wife, and 
children.” This remonstrance, and a second 
still stronger, being unheeded, Sigismund 
declared war against England, but, in spite 
of every obstacle he threw in its way, the 
trade continued to thrive, interrupted now 
and then by quarrels between the English 
and Dutch merchants, which became so loud 
and obtrusive that Ivan more than once 
haughtily complained of his correspondence 
with Queen Elizabeth being entirely taken up 
“in arranging the disputes of base traders.” 
In a second treaty of commerce, signed 
between Ivan and Elizabeth in 1567, the 
Czar stipulated that the Queen should not 
become friends with the King of Poland, who 
was striving, he said, to injure both herself 
and her people. 

An Englishman, named Tradescant, visited 
Archangel at this time, and has left a minute 
account of that province, which appears to 
have been more thickly populated, better 
cultivated, and as much advanced as it is 
now. ‘The bread was as good as was to be 
had in England, “only they have many fool- 
ish fashions for the form of their loaf, some 
only mouthfuls and others like a horseshoe ; 
their drinks are mead and a bad beer (kvas);” 
but he had drunk good [English beer brewed 
by a Russian. 

The houses, yards, and streets in the towns 











were all well paved with wood; “their || 


ploughs are like ours, but not so neat ; their 


carts are long and narrow, much like those of | 


Staffordshire ; and their pigs, though well 
fed, are wonderfully smal!, and the bacon 
tastes of oil because they are principally fed 
upon fish,” &c. 

In 1567 Ivan sent another embassy to 
England with a letter to the Queen, dated 
the year 7075 from the creation of the werld, 
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in the 34th year of our age, the 2oth of our 


Kazan, and the 13th of that over Astrakhan,” 
and he added the fresh treaty in which there 


requires that there may be assurance made by 
oath between Her Majesty and him, that if 
any misfortune might befall either of them, or 
occasion them to leave their own country, it 
might be lawful for either of them to come 


themselves, and their lives, and there to have 
relief from fear and danger until such misfor- 
tune be past, and that God has otherwise 
provided ; but this to be kept most secret.” 
The Queen answered him through her 
ambassador, Randolph, that ‘‘if her subjects 
were so much as to conceive that she doubted 
their loyalty, as they would if this was made 
known to them, it would create in them such 
an aversion towards her that it would really 
imperil her throne. Which things we know 
our good brother, as he protests he bears us 
great good will, would be loath to draw us 
into, and therefore we hope he will accept in 
good part our answer touching this point.” 
Ivan then complained that the Queen’s 
letters were filled with the concerns of the 
English merchants, instead’ of his private 
affairs, and that the reason he had entered 
on the subject was that he “ perceived the 
variable and dangerous state of princes, and 
that they, as well as the meanest, were liable 
to change, which caused us to suspect our own 
magnificence, and this fate has indeed 
happened tous.” Headded that his subjects 
murmured at him, and practised against him, 
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BY MRS. I. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE GIPSY’S WARNING, 


A WEEK after the funeral—a fortnight after 
the wedding—and still Esther Auberry lin- 
gered at the Woodlands. She could not find 
it in her heart to leave the poor mother so 
suddenly bereaved of one son by death, and 
a daughter and another son by marriage,—at 
least for a time. Mrs. Cameron had sunk 
under the accumulated trials, and Miss 
Auberry’s presence in her desolate home 


was the clause: “The Emperor earnestly | 


| sohe had temporarily abdicated, and made over | 


reign over Russia, the 15th of that over|the government to a relative. This was the 
|deposed Czar of Kazan, and it appears that | 
| Ivan had beenreally deranged at the time, for || 
when he resumed the sceptre no one was || 


‘allowed to mention that he had ever given it | 
up ; but in spite of the Queen’s reply he con- | 


stantly alluded during eight years to the possi- 
bility of his requiring a refuge in England, and 
at last she wrote ina letter sent to him by one 


into the other’s country for the safety of of his own envoys: “In case at any time it | 


should so happen that your lordship, our | 


brother, Emperor and Great Duke, is by any 


chance, either of secret conspiracy or out- 


ward hostility, driven to change your country, 
and shall like to repair into our kingdom 
with the noble Empress your wife, and your 
dear children the princes, we shall with such 
honors receive and entertain your highness as 
doth become so great a prince as yourself.” 
She also promised him the free exercise of his 
religion, a place to dwell in at his own 
expense, and liberty to depart at pleasure. 
In 1570 a frightful famine occurred in 
Russia, a visitation known there several times 
within this century, before railways enabled 
food to be distributed to all parts of the Em 
pire ; when the spring was unusually late, a 
flight of locusts had ravaged the country, or 
a protracted thaw rendered the roads and 
rivers impassable for weeks; but on this 


| 
} 


occasion it was caused by the ravages of the | 


Crimean Tartars and Turks in the southern 
part of the Empire, a war with Poland, and 
the cruel punishment Ivan had inflicted on 
the rebel town of Novogorod, which, with 
Pleskof, had leagued with the Poles. 
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was eagerly watched fcr by the sorrowing 
mother. 

The rector also hailed her visits to his 
suffering wife as a means of restoring her to 


health and calm submission far more effica- | 


cious than even Dr. Graham’s carefully 
prepared medicines, and not less careful 
attention; and yet Esther Auberry had 
certain anxious moments of which her grate- 
ful friends at the rectory were totally ignorant. 

We will pay a visit to the Woodlands, and 
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discover the cause of Esther's anxiety, or at 
least whether, after all, she has any foundation 
for her fears. 

On the terrace overlooking the park, and 
partly shaded from the afternoon sun by the 
noble building behind her, stood Ada 


| Auberry. The tightly fitting black silk dress, 


while it set off the fully developed figure, 


| softened the brilliancy of the flashing eyes, 
| dark tresses, and brightly coloured com- 
| plexion of the handsome brunette, who at the 
| age of eighteen was in all the glory of her 


youthful beauty. She was not alone. By 
her side stood the heir of Morelands, 
evidently oblivious to the fact that he had 
fallen deeply in love with an unknown and 
nameless girl, on whom his aunt, Lady Fel- 
more, had taken compassion when left in 
infancy by cruel parents on the high road to 
die. Such, however, was the impression on 
the mind of Esther Auberry when she adopted 
the forsaken yet attractive child as her niece, 
and allowed her to bear the family name. 

Sixteen years had passed since then. The 
memory of Lady Felmore’s kindness had 
faded away. In fact, but few in Burnsley 
associated the niece of Miss Auberry with 
the profégée of the lady of Woodlands, It 
was almost universally believed that the 
surviving Miss North had taken her supposed 
niece with her to London after her sister’s 
death. 

Lady Felmore and Miss Auberry, by tacit 
agreement, never spoke of the circumstances 
even to each other. Ada was ladylike, 
accomplished, beautiful, and rich; why should 
her unknown origin be paraded now before 
the world? So thought Lady Felmore when 
she thought on the matter at all. Even now, 
as she sits in a low chair near the open 
window looking on the terrace, she dismisses 
it from her with a determined effort. She 
has a book in her hand, but her attention is 
attracted from it by the young people on the 
terrace. She can see at even that distance 
the bent head with its bright curls, as her 
nephew addresses words to his beautiful 
companion which cause the eyelids to droop 
over the softened eyes, and the dark eye- 
lashes to rest on the burning cheek. 

“Tt cannot be helped now,” exclaims the 
lady of Woodlands to herself as Lord Rayn- 
ham offers his arm to Ada and leads her 
away to a greater distance. ‘I believe the 
boy has loved the little gipsy ever since the 
day she fell into the fountain, and nowI have 
no doubt she loves him. Raynham is of age, 
and I do not suppose his father will object 
to his son marrying the niece of his own 


cousin. To say nothing of the fortune she 
will possess, Ada Auberry is lovely and 
accomplished enough to honour even a prince 
by marriage.” 

Perhaps Miss Auberry’s knowledge of the 
world was greater than Lina’s. She had 
endowed her adopted child with wealth, a 
matter she had been early taught to consider 
of immeasurable importance ; yet she could 
not give her a pedigree, nor even a claim to 
the name she now bore. Intuitively Esther 
knew that this fact would be a stumbling- 
block in the way of any offer of marriage ; 
how much more so, then, if contemplated by 
the heir of a name and lands suchas Horace, 
Viscount Raynham, could lay claim to! 

“* If I could only prevent him from teaching 
her to love him!” she had often said to her- 
self; and until the wedding and the sad 
events that followed he had, as she hoped, 
contrived to do so. 

Now, had she been able to follow unseen 
the youthful pair as they wandered into the 
cool shade of the. shrubbery, and seen the 
arm of Horace steal unforbidden round the 
waist of his companion, Esther Auberry would 
have discovered too late that her futile 
attempts to prevent her adopted niece from 
loving the heir of Morelands had completely 
| failed. 

‘‘Ada darling,” were the words which 
broke the silence so dear to lovers, “I shall 
speak to Miss Auberry as soon as she returns 
to the Woodlands. What do you think she 
will say ?” 

‘“‘T am sure I cannot tell, Horace, but dear 
aunt won’t like the idea of my leaving her, 
I know that.” 

“ Yes, but, dearest, don’t you remember all 
that in the Bible about leaving father and 
mother? and Miss Auberry is only your 
aunt.” 

“But I have no parents to leave,” said 
Ada, “nor any recollection of them. I sup- 
pose they must have died in my infancy.” 

‘*Has not Miss Auberry ever spoken to 
you of them, Ada?” 

“No, she always avoids the subject, and 
I’m sure it pains her, so I never mention it 
now.” 

“Well, darling, perhaps when she knows 
how fondly I love her niece, she'll tell us all 
that is necessary about your parents, At all 
events, she cannot refuse me such a precious 
gift when I ask her for you.” 

And then they walked on for a time in 
silence, Ada’s hand, which rested on his 
arm, clasped firmly in his. 








But Ada’s thoughts were wandering ; she 
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could not quite reconcile herself yet to a, that cause with equal correctness,—one who 
parting with her dear aunt Esther, and for a| had watched the gentle girl during the week, 
time the happiness of the last hour was} both alone and in the company of her lover, 
clouded. | unseen. 

“You're thoughtful, darling,” said Horace} Once on this afternoon they had wandered 
presently. /near a portion of the park overshadowed Ly 

“ 1’m thinking so much about aunt Esther,” lofty elms, and separated by a low hedge 
she said; “she will be so sad and lonely | from Lord {Felmore’s preserves, which, as 
when I’m gone.” 'we know, at one point bordered Burnsley 

“Don’t you love me well enough to give ;Common. 
up even aunt Esther for me?” said the young, Near this spot the watcher, a woman in a 
man, with that demand for self-sacrifice on red cloak, had seen the face and form so 
the part of a woman so often the man’s pre- gipsy-like in its beautiful proportions ; she 
rogative. |had crouched down behind the hedge, and 

Ada’s reply was to look up in his face with heard the conversation between Horace and 
her eyes full of tears as she exclaimed, “Oh, Ada, in which her lost parents were spoken 
Horace, after what you made me say just of, and when they had turned at the sound 
now—-—,” then her eyelids sunk beneath his of the dinner-bell, Cora the gipsy had risen 
gaze. No wonder he stooped and kissed |from her hiding-place with vengeance in her 
the drooping lids. heart. 

“ My darling,” he said, “I have loved you! ‘This gipsy girl, whom the young noble 
ever since I saw you on the day you fell into loved, was no doubt the child of Abel and 
the fountain. Ab, yes, I believe I was Zillah, whom Dan had stolen to spite the 
jealous of dear Arthur even then; how glad woman who had discarded him for Abel. 

I am now that the poor old fellowand Iwere, “No,” she exclaimed fiercely, “the child 
friends always!” of Zillah shall never be the wife of a lord, 

“ Please don’t speak of poor Arthur,” she I will put an end to that. Where is my 
said. ‘“ You need not have been jealous of husband now? Why am I and my children 
him, Horace; he has always loved Lillie, she forsaken?” and she walked on quickly to 
told me so the morning of the wedding day.” the tent on Burnsley Common vowing 

“‘ Now, darling, banish the miserables, and revenge. 








let us talk about our own wedding day.” The tribe to which Cora belonged was 
‘“‘Not yet, Horace, you know I’m only considered inferior to that of the Stanleys, 
eighteen.” from which Dan was a descendant, yet soon 


“Yes, and I know you are my own darling after his marriage he had taken his pretty 
promised wife, and I would wait for you as young wife with him on that last visit spoken 
long as Jacob waited for Rachel, but I don’t of by Zillah in her interview with Dr. Graham 
think Miss Auberry will be so cruel as to and Mr.Camerononthe Cay old Rebecca died. 
require that. And there’s the first dinner-| Cora had on that occasion seen and spoken 
bell, and we have wandered a long way from to Zillah, and unwittingly the beautiful gipsy, 
the house.” who had reached the mature age of thirty- 

The young people turned as Horace spoke, six, became an object of dislike to the young 
and hastened their steps, no doubt increasing wife of Dan. 
the flush on Ada’s cheeks, and forming a’ Zillah, in her anxiety to obtain news of the 
slight foundation for the reply of Horace to lost child, beckoned him away from the rest 
his aunt’s remark at the dinner-table, “My to question him closely on the subject. 
dear Ada, how flushed you are!—Youshould, Ruth, a girl at that time about fourteen 
not have kept her out so long in the heat, years of age, possessed a dim memory of the 
Horace.” little child who had been stolen from the hop- 

“Well, aunt Lina,” he replied, “I own it gardens on that autumn evening six years 
is my fault; we were at a long distance from before. She was standing near Cora when 
the house in the park when the first bell Dan and Zillah wandered away together. 


rung, and Ada walked too fast.” She was startled by the question in a sharp 
Lady Felmore made no reply, yet she said tone from the stranger gipsy,— 
to herself, — | “Who is that walking with Dan?” 


“T can guess the cause of those flushed; “Oh,” exclaimed Ruth, “that's Zillah, 
cheeks ; they are not all attributable to quick | Abel’s wife, Dan’s old sweetheart.” 
walking. Oh dear, what will Esther say ?” “Why didn’t they marry, then?” 

There was another who could have guessed | “She wouldn’t have him. I suppose she 
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LEYTON 
liked Abel better, but I don’t remember 
much. I was only three years old when 


\bel and Zillah were married, but I’ve heard 
about it from the others.” 

Cora remained silent, watching the two as 
they talked, evidently in low tones, and at 
last she said, almost as if thinking aloud, 
‘I wonder what they’re talking about ? ” 

‘T think I know,” said Ruth, a mischievous 
yet thoughtless wish to annoy Cora arising 
in her heart. 

Tell me ! 
impetuously. 

‘You'll tell Dan, I’m afraid.” 

‘No, indeed I won't, I promise you ;” and 
do, softened her 


what is it 2?” exclaimed Cora, 


Cora, as she could readily 
voice to a tone of entreaty. 

‘Well, it’s a secret, you know ; it’s about 
Zillah’s child that was stolen, oh, years ago, | 
when I was a little thing of six. It was her 
first child after she was married, a girl called 


Ada, and old Rebecca and my mother think | 
Dan stole it to spite Zillah because she 
wouldn’t marry him. 
him about it now.” 


“ Does he deny taking the child away?” 
asked Cora. 

“Oh yes, and nobody knows anything 
about it, for old Rebecca and Abeland Zillah 
won't have the child spoken of. It’s been 
I dare say it’s dead. 


lost these six years, and 
don’t 


Oh, 


Here they come. pray say a 
word!” and Ruth, as she said this, turned 
hastily away, while Cora, concealing her| 


newly acquired knowledge under a smiling 
face, advanced to meet Zillah and her hus- 
band. 

Many times since that day had Cora en-| 
deavoured to coax the secret from Dan, but | 
without SUCCESS ; at last he angrily silenced 
by saying, “ You may talk till youre } 
hoarse, woman, 
word on the subject.” 


her 


her marriage with Abel as to make him steal 
herchild. ‘ Oh,if I could only find the child! 
I don’t believe she’s dead, for all Dan says 
so.” 

In the spring after Dan left her, and while 
searching for him among his own tribe, who 
could again venture to encamp on Burnsley 
Common after old Rebecca’s confession, 
Cora one day wandered into the town, seek- 
ing an opportunity to beguile with her gipsy 
face, soft dark eyes and Teady tongue some 
love-sick maiden to cross her palm with 
silver. 

Suddenly there came upon her a startling 
vision. ‘lwo sweet girls in their teens, one 
fair as a lily, with a profusion of golden hair ; ; 
the other dark as a gipsy, with eyes and 
features that to her distorted senses exactly 





[ shall never tell you another | 


rese mbled Zillah’s. 
l'aken by surprise, the gipsy lost her readi- 
ness of speech, violent emotions choked her. 


|‘They were advancing towards her as she 
|neared the rectory gate. 


Cora stood still to 


I dare say she’s asking | wait and to recover herself—a mistaken act, 


| for the girls, anxious to avoid the gipsy, 
|hastened their steps, and presently she saw 
them enter the gate and disappear in the 
house. 

Before reaching the camp Cora had learned 
the name of the rector, and the destination 
| of his second son, and, indeed, all the in- 
| formation needed to carry out her intentions 
|}of preventing, if possible, the marriage of 
| Zillah’s child to one of the roof people who 
{could make her a lady. 
| She discovered her mistake after the death 
| of Arthur Cameron, and forgetting all else 
in her anxiety, she contrived to get back 
to Burnsley, partly by rail with the hop- 
| pickers and partly on foot, till she reached 
| Stafford. 

Here she met with her own tribe, who at 
her earnest request accompanied her to 


A few months after uttering this deter-| Burnsley Common, even while they ridiculed 
mination Dan disappeared, and Cora, after| her futile efforts to discover her missing hus- 


seeking him in vain, returned to her 


tribe. 
Yet the woman’s heart still clung to the 


absent husband with too much love to allow 
her to divulge even what she knew, or to try 
to find out more of the strange secret. A 
vague fear that she might injure him by so 
doing kept her silent. Tt appeared as if all 
her angry wishes to be reveng ged on some 
one concentrated themselves on the un- 
offending Zillah. 
‘He must have loved her better than he 
ever loved me,” said the foolish wife to her- 
self, ‘or he would not have been so angry at 





own | band. 


Other reasons for her movements 
she dared not give. 

We must now return to Ada, whose thoughts 
on retiring to rest were calculated to make 
that rest impossible. Every word uttered by 
the young viscount recurred to her memory ; 
over and over again she lived those two 
hours of happiness, only clouded by the cer- 
tainty that on the coming day her dearly-loved 
aunt Esther would discover that her niece 
had promised to forsake her for another. 

‘“‘T shan’t have to leave dear aunty yet,” 
thought the poor loving child ; “ I’m ever so 





much too young to be married, and so is 
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Horace ;” and at last, with this decision 
comforting her, she fell asleep. 

Early morning found Ada awake and pre- 
paring to dress. The hands of her watch 
pointed to half-past six, yet she threw up her 
window to admit the sweet summer morning 
air, and dressed quickly, saying to herself,— 

“T mean to have a stroll in the park be- 
fore breakfast, the heat indoors smothers 
me.” 

Throwing on a broad-brimmed garden hat, 
Ada found her way downstairs, and opening 
the dining-room window, stepped out into 
the glorious sunshine of a June morning. 

“Oh dear!” she exclaimed as she turned 
towards the shrubbery, “I cannot bear this 
heat, I must go where the sun’s rays cannot 
reach me. What should we do without 
trees to shade us?” 

While thus reflecting she entered the 
shadowy paths, and, as if longing to recall 
the sweet memories of the preceding after- 
noon, followed the track through which 
Horace had led her, and once more lived 
over again the precious moments so soon to 
be valueless. 

In that hour of exercise so often indulged 
in by the young, and which wise matrons in 
olden times called “ wool-gathering,” Ada 
Auberry wandered on till she came near the 
spot at which on the preceding day the first 
dinner-bell had alarmed her and her com- 
panion. Her eyes were fixed on the 
ground, when a shadow fell across her path, 
and a sound of rustling leaves made her 
look up suddenly and then start back in 
dismay. 

A dark-eyed, handsome gipsy stood in her 
path, the hood of her red cloak thrown back, 
and her dark eyes lighted with a strange fire. 
Ada was about to turn and fly, when the 
gipsy woman started forward, seized her 
firmly yet gently by the wrist, and ex 
claimed, “Pretty lady, do not fear me, I 
would not hurt you for the world; I only 
aie to tell you something about your- 
se “ig 

The gentle voice, the soft pleading eyes, 
reassured Ada, yet she spoke without a 
tremor, although her heart beat painfully as 
she said, “Release my arm, and I will 
listen to what you have to say; but 
remember I do not believe in fortune- 
telling.” 

“TI do not pretend to tell your fortune, 
lady,” replied the gipsy, “ it is of the past I 
wish to speak, and I can tell you truth. 
Your lover is one of the nobles of the land ; 
he is handsome, brave, and generous ; he 








wants to make you a countess. Lady, do 
you love the young Lord Raynham?” 

“Tf you already know so much,” replied 
Ada, courageously, and with a dignity that 
surprised the gipsy, “there is no occasion 
for you to ask me that question.” 

“TI do know much, lady, more than yon 
know yourself; and if you really love this 
young lord, you will save him from a marriage 
with one who will be a disgrace to his name.” 

“What! who do you mean? whom is 
Lord Raynham going to marry?” 

But the pale lips and excited words gained 
no pity from the gipsy, who saw before her 
only the beautiful child of the hated gipsy 
Zillah. 

“Who, do you ask? It is yourself, lady ; 
you are not the niece of Miss Auberry, she 
knows nothing of your parents; she adopted 
and educated the child of gipsies, and if you 
marry Lord Raynham you will be a disgrace 
and a curse to him.” 

She turned away as she spoke, but Ada, 
although almost paraylzed with terror, caught 
her by the cloak. 

“ Tell me, tell me, where are my parents? 
How do you know they were gipsies? Ah! 
you are telling me lies. If Iam the child of 
gipsies, how came I here?” 

Cora turned. “ I know nothing more than 
I have told you, lady. You were stolen 
from your parents in your infancy. How 
you came here I knownot. Do not detain 
me, I hear footsteps.” 

And forcibly disengaging her cloak from 
Ada, the gipsy with one bound cleared the 
hedge and disappeared. 

Then Ada, terrified and breathless, turned 
and fled towards the house, but as she neared 
the house entrance to the shrubbery she felt 
her strength giving way, and would have 
fallen had not a strong arm caught her ere 
she fell. 

For a moment a feeling of faintness made 
her lie helpless in the arms of Horace, who 
supported her with mingled feelings of alarm 
and pleasure. 

*€ My darling, my Ada, what is it? what has 
happened? Open your eyes, dearest, I am 
here to protect you,” were the loving words 
that roused Ada. 

She opened her eyes and looked up at the 
speaker ; a shiver passed through her frame 
as she remembered the gipsy’s words. 

Raising herself from his arms she said, 
with a faint smile on her white lips, “I’m 
better now, thank you, Horace; if you 
will give me your arm, I can walk to the 
house ; I’ve been out in the sun too early.” 
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“ But, darling, you are trembling now, and|wash your hands and make yourself pre- 


look so white! shall I carry you in?” sentable ; no one shall utter a word to trouble 
‘No, no, I can walk ; I can indeed, it | you.” 
will do me good.” Within an hour a special messenger arrived 


Silenced, but not convinced, Horace|at the rectory, with a carriage from the 
offered her his arm, and in silence they | Woodlands, and a note from Lady Felmore 
reached the house. Then, without a word, | to Miss Auberry,— 
she drew her arm from his, and escaping to} ‘“ Drar EsrHer,—Come at once; Ada is 
her room, locked herself in. ;not well, and wishes to see you. ‘Ever 

“Is your lady down yet?” asked the be- | yours, “TINA.” 
wildered young man, when he found himself} Before another hour had elapsed, Esther 
left alone so unceremoniously, of the first} Auberry, with pale face and anxious) eyes, 
servant who appeared. |met Lady Felmore in the hall. 

“ No, my lord.” | “What is it? what has happened, dear 

“Then find her ladyship’s maid, and tell! Lina?” 
her to inform her lady that Miss Ada Auberry| Lady Felmore drew Esther into the library, 
is ill.” |and closed the door. 

Ten minutes afterwards Lady Felmore was; “ Much has happened, dear Esther, since 
knocking at Ada’s door in great alarm andj|yesterday. Horace proposed to Ada, and 
wonder. |was accepted last evening, he told me this 

“ You will admit me, Ada darling,” said the | morning. Ada, in her early walk before break- 
gentle lady in reply to Ada’s question, “Who’s | fast, met with a fright, I believe from gipsies ; 
there ?” | the servants say they were seen about yester- 

The ten minutes’ reflection alone had} day. Ada will tell me nothing; and more 
enabled Ada to decide upon the course to/ than this, she sent for Horace, and told him 
pursue with respect to the secret she had|that all engagement between them must 
that morning learnt. Not a moment’sdoubt| cease. He is dreadfully cut up, for she 
arose as to the truth of the gipsy’s words. | won’t tell him why, and he was going to ask 
Had she not been often called gipsy from a you formally for her hand to-day. Oh, 
resemblance to that despised race? and the | Esther, if this alarm has been caused by 
woman’s manner was truthful, and her | gipsies, what have they told her?” 
warning kind. Esther Auberry had regained her usual self- 

What, oh! what would have been her sor- | possession while Lina spoke ; at last she said 
row if after she had married Horace she had calmly, “ No revelations of gipsies shall ever 
discovered that a union with herself, the off- alter my feelings towards my adopted child, 
spring of gipsies, had brought disgrace on| Lina; but Horace ! Lord Moreland’s heir ! oh, 


his noble and ancient name ! 'Lina, I trust hehas not taught her to love 
“The woman asked me, ‘Do you love!him !” . 
him ?’ continued Ada to herself. ““DoI? Ah,| ‘Goto her, poor child,” said Lady Fel- 


yes, too well to bring disgrace on his name!” | more, “she will tell you everything ; she is 

While thus reflecting, Lady Felmore’s | lying on the sofa in your dressing-room.” 
knock and gentle words made her rise from! Miss Auberry turned from the room, 
the bed and hastily admit the visitor. /ascended the stairs, and with gentle hands 

“ Why, Ada, my love, what has happened to | opened the dressing-room door. By the sofa 
you?” exclaimed the lady, as the young girl knelt Ada, her clasped hands and her 
stood before her with pale face and dishe- | earnest eyes raised to Him who is a “ never- 
velled hair. | failing help in trouble.” 

‘Please don’t question me, Lady Fel-| Asthe door opened, Ada started up exclaim- 
more,” I went out too early this morning, ing, “ Aunt, aunt Esther, is it you?” Then 
and I got a fright, but I would rather not} throwing herself on the neck of her loving 
talk about it. I shall tell aunt Esther, per- | friend she continued, while hiding her face on 
haps, and will you please send for her? I do | her shoulder, “ Dear aunt Esther, you are 
not feel well, and I should like to go home.” | not my real aunt ; but never mind, I’ve heard 

“* But you’ll come down to breakfast, dear | it all. I’m a gipsy’s daughter; my parents 
Ada? it will do you good.” |were gipsies. Horace asked me yesterday to 

“Oh yes, and please don’t allow any ques-| be his wife, and told me how long he had 
tions to be asked, even by Horace ; I could}loved me. But [ can’t marry him now; the 
not bear to be questioned.” gipsy woman said I should bring disgrace 

“TI promise, darling. Now, then, just|on his name.” 
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“ And does my Ada love Lord Raynham?” 
asked Miss Auberry. 

“TI did, aunty, but I have prayed for 
strength to conquer it, and I'll go home 
with you ; you won’t discard me because I’m 
a gipsy ?” and then, as Ada broke down and 
sobbed bitterly, Miss Auberry led her to the 
sofa, exclaiming, — 

“ Never darling, never.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A TANGLED WEB, 


ESTHER AUBERRY left the Woodlands with 
her adopted niece without any explanation to 
Lord Raynham as to the change in Ada, or 
the cause of so sudden a return home. 

In vain the young man questioned and 
cross-questioned Lady Felmore, he could 
obtain no clue to the real truth. “There is 
something doubtful respecting Ada’s pedi- 
gree, Horace,” said his aunt atlast, “I may tell 
you so much as that ; only be patient, perhaps 
in time it may be cleared up, but at present 
your engagement must be set aside.” 

“ May I pay you a visit, Miss Auberry, at 
Leyton Manor?” he asked as he led her to 
the carriage in which he had already placed 
Ada, without being allowed one farewell 
kiss. 

“Not yet,” she said, ‘‘ not yet; let a month 
or two pass, and then I shall be happy to see 
you; only be patient and hopeful.” 

And with this gloomy cloud resting on the 
bright prospects of a- few hours that now 
seemed so long ago, the young people said 
farewell to each other. 

Lady Felmore’s last evening with Esther 
Auberry had proved anything but pleasant to 
either of the ladies. They had given Horace 
a commission to ride over and inquire for 
Mrs. Cameron, partly to get rid of him while 
they indulged in alittle private conversation. 
Both these ladies felt themselves in fault, yet 
neither thought of blaming the other. 

Ada had made an effort to meet Horace 
at dinner as if nothing had happened, and 


“Tam more in fault than you, Lina; I 
raised the child by education and _for- 
tune to be equal in position to the society 
she would meet with here, without a thought 
of her forming an attachment for which by 
birth she might not be suitable.” 

“Surely you must have noticed how 
Horace was attracted to Ada even from a 
boy.” 

“ Not till the day of rejoicing when he came 
of age, and since then I have, as you know, 
kept her from the Woodlands ; in fact, had | 
not remained here, or at least at the rectory, 
all this might have been avoided.” 

“Well, dear Esther, we need not mourn 
over what cannot be helped; and _ indeed, 
notwithstanding our ignorance of Ada’s birth, 
I still believe that she is of gentle blood.” 

Esther shook her head, she had heard from 

Ada the gipsy’s assertion respecting her 
parentage, and too many circumstances 
tended to confirm it to permit her to doubt 
its truth. 
“In one matter we were both wrong,” she 
said presently. ‘Concealment is next of kin 
to deceit : when you placed the little forsaken 
child with the Misses North, and allowed her 
to pass as their niece, and when I adopted 
her, and allowed her to take my name, we 
both commenced the tangled web which now 
encloses us in its meshes, and which Scott 
tells us— 


” 


‘We weave 
When first we practise to deceive.’ 
If the truth had been acknowledged from the 
first "— 
“Oh, stop, dear Esther, you are making 
me perfectly wretched ; ought I to have sent 
that dear child to the workhouse ?” 
“It isa puzzling question, I own, ” replied 
Miss Auberry ; ‘“‘however the mischief is 
done now, and it may please God to bring 
good out of evil, as Hedid in olden times, 
when Joseph sold into Egypt by his brethren 
became the preserver of his family from 
death, and the cruel edict of the Egyptian 





in anticipation of the morrow’s journey her 
aunt had encouraged her wish to retire to her 
room. 

The ladies seated by the open drawing- 
room window saw the young Viscount mount 
his horse and ride away from the door with 
all the brightness of his noble face and brow 
clouded like the morning of an April day. 

“Poor Horace,” said Lady Felmore, “I 
blame myself for not being candid about 
Ada’s antecedents; and really, poor child, she 
is more to be pitied than he is, for she is a 
woman.” 


ling about.” 


king was the means of raising up a man of 
learning and skill to be the leader and law- 
giver of God’s chosen people.” 

The illness of Ada and the sudden depar- 
ture of Miss Auberry and her niece from the 
Woodlands was also the subject of conversa- 
tion among the servants of the household. 
That Miss Ada had been frightened by 
gipsies none of them doubted, for these 
** dreadful creatures” had been seen “ prowl- 
“They ought all to be extermi- 
nated,” and so on. 

The housekeeper and the butler, old 
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| kept their own counsel. 


ture of the ladies to Leyton Manor and the 


| a strong man, and latterly he had given up 
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retainers in the household, remembered well 


the arrival of the little child who was after- 


wards adopted by Miss Auberry, but they 


Lady Felmore, accompanied by her nephew, 
proceeded to Lord Felmore’s town house in 
Park Lane after Esther left the Woodlands. 
The stately mansion very quickly presented 
an appearance of closed shutters without and 
shrouded furniture within, and in less than 
the apportioned nine days the sudden depar- 


alarming proximity of gipsies, had ceased to 
be a wonder in Burnsley. 

Perhaps this fact may be attributed to the 
new excitement caused by visits of the brides 
and bridegrooms to the rectory and at Dr. 
Graham’s. It was rather a sad “at-home” 
after a month’s absence to appear in the 
habiliments of woe, but the appearance of 
her son and daughter in the old home wonder- 
fully cheered Mrs. Cameron; she regained 
strength and spirits rapidly, especially when 
Charles Lorton and Gerty extended their visit 
to a week. 

Perhaps, however, none needed cheering 
more than Dr. Graham. He had never been 


many arduous duties tohis partner. Parting 
with Lillie and the sudden death of Arthur 
Cameron had shaken him not a little, and 
every one noticed how greatly the past few 
months had aged the kind-hearted doctor. 

Yet the gossips, when they spoke of these 
changes in Dr. Graham, were ignorant of one 
trial more likely to age him than any other. 

There are some men and women who 
never grow old, at least in mind and spirit. 
They can still sympathize with the joys and 
sorrows of youth, still revel in the glories of 
creation, still listen with glowing excitement 
to the strains of music or poetry ; and when 
the eyes of the body are dim, the limbs feeble, 
and the hair grey, the soul looks forth from 
her decaying prison of clay on the loved 
ones of youth who have been for forty or even 
fifty years the sharers in every sorrow, trial, or 
joy. 

Such was Roger Graham. The woman he 
had loved in youth was dear to him still. It 
had been a trial to him to meet her so often 
since they first renewed their acquaintance 
at the garden party at the Woodlands, when 
Ada fell into the fountain. To bring Esther 
Auberry to his own home as he had done at 
the wedding of his niece was a painful 
ordeal, but to meet her almost daily for a 
fortnight in his professional visits to the 


so gentle, so patient, so thoughtful for the 
invalid, and not dare to say, ‘‘ Esther, come 
to my home, and be to me as we might have 
been had we married twenty four years ago !” 

No wonder Dr. Graham looked aged at 
fifty-three, when many men are in their 
prime. 

The visit of Lillie, now Mrs. Reginald 
Cameron, and the departure of Esther to her 
home, roused the lonely man, who, however, 
felt no longer lonely while his niece stayed. 
How little either Dr. Graham or Esther, so 
united and yet so separated as they were, 
imagined what results would have followed a 
more familiar intercourse with each other ! 

An hour’s—yes, even one half-hour’s conver- 
sation respecting Leila, or gipsies, or even a 
reference toaring; and the mysteries over 
which Esther and Lady Felmore mourned 
would have been cleared up speedily. 

However, after the departure of Lilian and 
Gertrude, July found Dr. Graham alone as 
before. Esther and her niece were at Leyton 
Manor, and the family of Lord Felmore still in 
London. ‘The heir of the Moreland estates 
and titles, as we know, possessed a high sense 
of honour and a courageous frankness. On 
reaching his father’s town house, therefore, 
after his dismissal by Ada and Miss Auberry, 
he sought his father, and at once opened his 
heart to him. 

Lord Moreland listened with pained atten- 
tion till Horace ceased speaking, and then he 
said, “ But, Horace, my boy, do you mean 
to tell me that Ada is not the niece of Miss 
Auberry of Leyton Manor?” 

“So I have been told,” he replied, gloomily. 

“Then who is she?” 

‘Noone knowsher pedigree or antecedents, 
so far asI can discover ; but that does not 
alter the fact that she is a lovely and accom- 
plished girl, a lady in manners and habits, 
and one who would add lustre to a coronet.” 
The earl smiled at the earnest, impetuous 
tone as he replied, “ My son, I do not dispute 
Miss Ada Auberry’s claim to the qualities you 
enumerate, but, Horace, consider for a mo- 
ment—the heir to the titleand estates of More- 
land cannot marry a woman without a name.” 
The bright, earnest face drooped beneath 
that mighty fact, and the father, who had not 
forgotten his own youth, sympathized with 
his son. 

“ Horace,” he said kindly, “1 am ready to 
acknowledge that I admire your choice, and 
if the young lady could claim relationship to 
the cousin of Lord Felmore, Esther Auberry, 
she should be received as my daughter with 





rectory, to see her in her domestic capacit y 





open arms, however humble her origin ; but, 
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under the circumstances you describe, this is 
impossible.” 

* And is this your final decision, father?” 
asked the young man, sadly. 

Now while Lord Moreland had been 
speaking there had occurred to him a vague re- 
collection of some child whom LadyFelmore’s 
womanly heart had found by the wayside 
and saved from the fate of a pauper’s child. 
What had become of that waif of humanity? 
Could it have been brought up and adopted 
by Esther? 

Lord Moreland’s thoughts flew rapidly, 
yet he paused for a moment before replying 
to his son. 

“* Horace,” he said at last, “the decision 
does not rest with me, I think; this is a matter 
in which you might exert your energies. 
This young girl must have relatives some- 
where. For her sake alone it would be but 
kindness to discover them. If you will under- 
take the task you shall have every means of 
assistance and advice from me, and I promise 
you that if nothing that can disgrace the 
name you bear is attached to Esther Auberry’s 
adopted niece, I will not withhold my consent 
to your marriage should you still desire it.” 

Horace started from his chair, and ex- 





|| exclaimed, in words choked with emotion,— 





** Father, I cannot thank you enough for 
this kindness. Advise me; tell me how to 
proceed.” 

* Well, then, go at once to Leyton Manor, 
explain to Miss Auberry your object, and 
obtain from her all particulars respecting the 
young lady she calls her niece. Esther will 
be truthful, on that you may rely, especially 
when she understands the end in view.” 

“TI will not delay a moment, my dear 
father,” exclaimed Horace, as the man, who 
was noble in more senses than one, rose and 
held out his hand to his dearly loved son. 

With a firm pressure of the hands father 
and son parted, and in a very short time 
Horace was travelling at express speed 
towards Leyton Manor. 

On arriving at Ashton station he hired a 
trap and a fleet horse, which accomplished 
the five miles at a rate satisfactory even to 
his impatient spirit. Yet as he neared the 
lodge gates he desired the groom to draw up. 

“I will walk to the house,” he said to the 
man ; “put up your horse at an inn in the 
village, and wait for me.” 

Then with hasty steps he passed through 
the gate and approached the house. Lord 
Raynham had never been invited to Leyton 
Manor, for reasons which, knowing what 





uaa Auberry feared, we can readily under- 





stand. Although his preoccupied mental 
powers scarcely realized what he saw at the 
time, yet he afterwards recalled with surprise 
the noble mansion and park-like grounds 
owned by Esther Auberry. 

But these thoughts were dissipated by a 
nervous trepidation as he ascended the steps 
and rang the bell. He was here, uninvited, 
to question Miss Auberry on a subject which 
she had thought proper to conceal. How 
would she receive him ? 

A very young man in livery opened the 
door, and, replying to his question whether 
Miss Auberry was at home with a “ Yes, sir,” 
blushed violently as he took the card and 
read at a glance ‘“‘ Viscount Raynham.” 

Recovering himself quickly, he said, 
“Will your lordship walk this way, my 
lord ?” and, supposing the drawing-room un- 
occupied, he opened the door, and bowing 
profoundly ushered in Lord Raynham and 
closed the door noiselessly. 

The large, lofty, and richly furnished room 
spoke plainly of the millionaire to whom it 
had once belonged, and so attracted the 
attention of Horace that he had approached 
near the open window overlooking the blue 
outline of the Welsh hills, and a lovely 
prospect of field and valley which they 
bounded, before he discovered that the room 
had another occupant. 

He started and stood still, scarcely daring 
to breathe. On a sofa, within an antique 
screen, and near the open window, lay Ada 
Auberry in a white morning wrapper, her 
head resting on a pillow, and her feet covered 
with acrimson shawl. But oh, how changed ! 

The gipsy-like glow of health had faded, 
leaving the complexion fair and wax-like. 
The long dark tresses, guiltless of any 
fashionable arrangement, fell around her like 
a cloud; her eyes were closed, but their 
black lashes rested on a cheek that had lost 
none of its roundness: altogether it was a 
beautiful vision that arrested the steps of 
Horace, Lord Raynham. 

Yet he realized nothing of the attractive- 
ness of Ada’s appearance ; the ascendant 
feeling was pain and distress. What must his 
poor darling have suffered to change her 
like this? 

An impulse he could not resist came upon 
him; he advanced quickly, and threw him- 
self on his knees by the sofa. The move- 
ment across the room had slightly roused 
her, for Ada was not sleeping ; and now, as 
he knelt at her side, she started up, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Horace, is ityou? Ah! why have you 
come ?”’ 
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He rose hastily, and seating himself by 
her side on the couch, he replied, “ My 
darling, I have come with hope in my heart ; 
my father has sent me——” 

“Useless, all useless, Horace dear ; do 
you know what the gipsy told me on that 
dreadful morning? Now you are here it will 
do me good to tell you all, for it is breaking 
my heart.” 

“Thank God I am here,” he replied, “to 
save you from the consequences of that 
woman’s words if He will aid my efforts ;” 
and as Horace spoke he folded the trembling 
girl in his arms and whispered, “ Lean on 
me, dearest, and I will listen while you tell 
me all.” 

Ada leant her forehead on his shoulder ; 
for this once she would not conceal her love ; 
perhaps it would be their last meeting. 

“ Horace,” she said, “that dreadful gipsy 
told me that my parents were gipsies ; that 
she knew them both ; that I had been stolen 
from them by another gipsy, and they thought 
I was dead.” 

She paused, for the sound of a laugh from 
Horace made her raise her head. 

“‘Why do you laugh?” she said, reproach- 
fully. 

“ Because if that is all, darling, you are 
making yourself unhappy about nothing; 
who would believe what gipsies say?” 

“Tt was not all, Horace; she told me 
that if I married you I should be a disgrace 
to you, and—and a curse !” 

The poor girl shuddered as she spoke, 
and while Horace drew her closer to him, 
as if to shield her from the horror she 
dreaded, the door opened and Miss Auberry 
entered. 

Lord Raynham rose to receive her, and 
in a few words explained how he had been 
ushered into the room, supposing it to be 
unoccupied. 

“JT am sorry,” said Esther ; and a tone of 
displeasure she could not restrain was too 
evident as she spoke. 

“There is no cause for sorrow, Miss 
Auberry,” he replied, hurriedly. “I am 
come here specially from my father, Lord 
Moreland. He has commissioned me to 
obtain any information from you which may 
be instrumental in removing all obstacles in 
the way of my marriage with your—with your 
adopted niece.” 

“Be seated, will you, Lord Raynham?” 
replied Esther, still doubtful as to his mean- 
ing ; ‘and when I have ordered a glass of 
wine for Ada, who appears greatly excited, 
we will adjourn to another room and talk 





this matter over ;” and she rose to ring the 
bell as she spoke. 

“Aunty, dear aunty,” exclaimed Ada, 
“you may say what you like before me. 
Horace has good news, I am sure he has; 
I’ve told him all the gipsy said to me, and 
he does not believe a word of it.” 

Miss Auberry listened with astonishment ; 
never since that unhappy morning a fortnight 
ago had Ada spoken so brightly or so 
hopefully. Her face relaxed into a smile as 
she said,— 

‘And how came you to tell Lord Rayn- 
ham what you so earnestly wished me to 
conceal, Ada?” 

‘“‘Oh,” she replied, “he came upon me so 
suddenly ; and when he told me Lord More- 
land had sent him, I felt so hopeful that I 
couldn’t help repeating the gipsy’s dreadful 
words.” 

At this moment the young footman made 
his appearance with wine and biscuits, but 
the reproof Esther intended for him was not 
uttered. 


“May I stay, aunt Esther?” said Ada | 


after she had taken the prescribed stimulant. 
“ Oh, it will be such a relief to speak openly 


about my parents, instead of brooding over | 


the subject as I have been doing lately.” 

And Ada, as she spoke, sat erect on the 
sofa, and disposed herself to listen. Then 
Horace interfered. 





“My darling,” he said, ‘“‘I would rather | 


talk of you and your early days to Miss 


Auberry alone, she will repeat our conver- | 
sation to you when I am gone ; what is said | 


must be said quickly for your sake, dear Ada, 
and I wish to lose no time. 


Better to know | 


the worst speedily than to be kept in sus- | 


pense.’ 

“T submit,” she said. “I believe you are 
right; but there will be no worst, and 
while you are fighting the battle I can help 
you.” 

“In what way ?” he said, with a smile. 

‘‘ Well,” she replied, in a low voice, “I 
mean to use Christian’s weapon, the only 


one that was of use to him in the ‘ Valley of | 
I believe in its | 


the Shadow of Death.’ r 
power, Horace, and it makes me hopeful.” 

Horace rose. 
gave him courage, and, ignoring the presence 
of Miss Auberry, he stooped to kiss the face 
that had brightened so greatly since he 
arrived. 

He left the room with Miss Auberry, feel- 
ing more hopeful than ever. 

An hour passed, during which Esther re- 
lated to her astonished listener her first in- 


The young girl’s words | 
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troduction to the little dark-eyed Ada at 
the house of his uncle, Lord Felmore, and 
all that had happened since, but farther 
back than that she would not go. 

“Ada’s history previously is Lady Fel- 
more’s secret, not mine, Horace; you go to 
her; she will, no doubt, explain all you wish 
to learn, at least as far as she understands 
it herself.” 

“ My father advised me to pay Dr. Graham 
a visit after my interview with you,” said 
Horace ; a slight tinge of colour appeared 
on the cheeks of the lady at the sudden 
mention of a name so entwined with her 
own existence, yet she replied calmly,— 

“Then do so by all means, Lord Rayn- 
ham, Dr. Graham is an old inhabitant of 
Burnsley, and is most likely to be able to 
assist you.” 

“ Will you not remain to dinner?” she con- 
tinued as Horace rose. 

“Thank you, very much, but I must say 
no, Miss Auberry,” he replied, looking at his 
watch. “I can, I see, catch the 4.20 train 
from Ashton to Burnsley, and I wish to lose 
no time.” 

“Can I offer you a horse or carriage?” said 
Miss Auberry, approaching the bell. 

“Pray do not trouble,” he exclaimed, 
arresting her steps, ‘I have a fleet horse 
and a trap waiting for me at the nearest inn 
in the village. I shall be at the station in 
half an hour.” 

And then, with a few encouraging words 
from Miss Auberry and a warm hand-shake, 
they parted, Horace on his way to the 
village with rapid steps, and Esther to relate 
to her adopted niece with sad, yet loving 
earnestness, the story of Ada’s childhood. 

Lord Raynham reached the new station 
near Burnsley at about five o’clock, and being 
well known by the proprietor of the Railway 
Hotel, quickly obtained a dog-cart to carry 
him to the town. 

The clock chimed the half-hour past five 
as the man drew up at Dr. Graham's 
gate. 

“Do not drive in,” said Horace, as he 
sprung from the vehicle at the entrance to 
the drive, “ and wait for me, I may wish to 
return to the station.” 

Then Lord Raynham turned towards the 
house. He was rather surprised to find the 
entrance door open, and presently a young 
servant, vice Phoebe promoted to matrimony, 
came running towards him. 

Recognising the young viscount, she 


curtseyed low as she replied to his inquiry, 
“ Yes, my lord, Dr, Graham is at home.” 

At the door he encountered Mrs, Price. 

*« Oh, my lord,” said the old woman, with a 
low curtsey, “I’m so glad your lordship’s 
come. Master Rogers had a telegram, and 
it’s upset him dreadfully.” 

‘“Where is he?” asked Horace, whose 
nerves were already in a state of excitement 
from his rapid movements and their object. 

“In the lib’ry, my lord,” and as_ she 
spoke Mrs. Price led the way to her master’s 
study, designated by her, from its numerous 
books, “the lib’ry.” 

“Lord Raynham,” exclaimed the doctor 
as his visitor entered, ‘‘ you are just the man 
I want. Look here, I’ve had this telegram,” 
and as Dr. Graham spoke Horace could see 
clearly how greatly its arrival had agitated him. 

He took the missive from his hands, and 
read with great astonishment,— 

“Dr. Forbes, Dr. Graham, 
Guy’s Hospital, to Burnsley, 
London. Stafford, 

“Come immediately ; a dying man seri- 
ously injured wishes to see you, and com- 
municate important information. Do not 
delay.” 

“Dr. Graham,” cried Horace, excitedly, 
“T will accompany you; my trap is at the 
door, it will take us to the station, we shall 
be in time for the 6.10 train. I believe [ 
am interested in this important information.” 

“You, Lord Raynham? in what way?” 

‘‘T will explain while we are on our road. 
Are you ready? Do not lose a moment, 
doctor.” 

The youthful energy of Horace gave 
courage to the startled Dr. Graham. Mrs. 
Price lent her aid, and as they mounted the 
vehicle the doctor said, ‘‘ I have sent for the 
rector, he will meet us as we pass the 
rectory.” 

“All right, sir,” said the groom, tighten- 
ing the reins as they approached the spot where 
Mr. Cameron waited for them, and in less than 
half an hour the three gentlemen were travel- 
ling at express speed towards London. 

Not, however, too quickly to talk, for they 
were alone in a first-class carriage, and 
before they reached Rugby, Horace had en- 
lightened Dr. Graham and the rector on 
many matters which had hitherto appeared 
to these gentlemen strange and mysterious. 
The hopes his statements excited in Dr. 
Graham’s mind, however, the doctor kept to 
himself. 
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THE NEW VOLUME 


The Quiver 


(Commencing with Part 145, published 25th 
October, 187%, price 6d.) 


Will contain, among other interesting features, the following New 
and Important Works :— 


OLD TESTAMENT PARABLES 


By the Rev. A. Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London, and 
Canon of Worcester. 

1. The Parable of Lamech. 111, The Parables of Jacob. 

11. The Parable of Samson. | Iv. The Parables of Balaam. 


II. 
The LAST WORDS of the BOOKS of GOD. 


By the Rev. W. Boyp CARPENTER, M.A., Vicar of St. James’s, Upper Holloway. 
1. Words of Promise—Micah vii.—‘‘ Thou wilt perform the truth to 


Jacob. 
u. Words of Warning—Eccles. xii. 14—‘‘God shall bring every work 
into judgment.” 
ut Words of Sorrow—Lament. v.—‘“‘ The joy of our heart is ceased.” 
tv. Words of Hope—Rev. xxii.—‘‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.” 
v. Words of Faith—1 Tim. vi.—‘‘ Keep that which is committed to thy 
trust.” 
vi. Words of Love—1 Cor. xvi.—‘‘ All the brethren greet you.” 
vi. Words of Joy and Praise—Ps. cl.—‘‘Let everything that hatk 
breath praise the Lord.” = 


EARLY PILGRIMS; 
THEIR CALL, THEIR JOURNEYING, AND THEIR REST. 


By the Rev. T. M. Morris, Ipswich, Author of “‘ Four Seed Sowings and 
One Harvest. 


IV. 


UNDERGROUND ano WATER-SIDE MISSIONS 
To Quarry-men, Dock-labourers, Emigrants, &. 


By THOMAS ARCHER, Author of ‘‘ About my Father’s Business.” 


¥. 
By the Rev. Gorpon CaLrurop, M.A., Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Highbury, 
Author of ‘‘ Comfortable Words,” ‘‘ Short Papers on Short Texts,” &c. 
1. The True Vine. | 11, The Bread of Life, &c. 











vi. 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY. PAPERS. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR Brown, Vicar of Catfield, Norwich. 


1, On being Out of the Way. F Iv. Social Harmony. 
11. On being Im the Way. v. Involuntary Outcasts. 
11.. Nervine Tonics. &e, 


VII. 


The FAVOURITE RESTING-PLACES of OUR SAVIOUR, 


And the Places of His Seclusion. 
By the Rev. G. A. CHADWICK, B.D,, Prebendary and Rector of Armagh. 


1, The Mountain Top, 1. The Home at Bethany. 
ul. The Shore of Gennesaret, | Iv. The Garden of Gethsemane. 


VIiir. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH of CHRIST. 


Favourite Hymns, with Original Music by Standard Composers, 
including :— 
SIR JOHN GOSS, Mus.D., Composer to Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal. 
E. J. HOPKINS, Organist to the Honourable Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple. 
CHARLES STEGGALL, Mus.D., Organist to the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 
J. F. BRIDGE, Mus.D., Permanent Acting Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
G. M. GARRETT, Mus.D., Oxganist to the University of Cambridge. 
A. L. PEACE, Mus.D., Organist to the University of Glasgow. 
J. BARNBY, Precentor of Eton, 
W. H. LONGHURST, Mus.D., Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, &c. &c. 


Ix. 
MORE THAN CONQUEROR; 


New Serial Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Tried,” ‘‘One Life Only,” &c. 


OTHER VERY IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING PAPERS BY 


The Rt. Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 
The Rev. CANON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.8. 

The Rev. CANON BARRY, D.D., D.C.L, 

The Rev. DANIEL MOORE, M.A, 

The Rev. CANON ELLIOTT, B.D. 

The Rev. H. ALLON, D.D. 

The Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., LL.D. 


SCRIPTURE ADDRESSES for CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS for SCHOOL and HOME. 
THE QUIVER BIBLE CLASS. 

STORIES for THE YOUNG, &c. &. &e. 
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Cassell’s Family Magazine the FIRST 
POSITION AMONG THE MONTHLIES 
for the people—its character is so marked and 





decided.” xaindurgh Courant. 





Monthly, price 74d. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


The following are some few amongst many valuable papers now appearing -— 


Business, Health, Pleasure: Papers 
for the Men and Women of To-Day. 

Her Majesty’s Colonies: What may be 
Seen, Had, and Done in them. 

Average Mankind and Womankind. 

The Law of the Land: Being Popular 
Papers on English Law. 

Woman’s ork at Home and 


Abroad, 
How Shall I Invest my Savings? 
Brain Work and its Prizes. 
Sensible Papers on Health, 
Open-air Amusements. 





Common-Sense Papers on Cooking. 

Employment for Ladies. 

Stories of Adventure, &c. 

Little Children. How to Feed them, 
how to Clothe them, &c. 

Songs with Music. 

Familiar Papers on Science, Travel, 
and Social To pes. 

Montes Chit- on Dress and 

he Latest Fashions of the Day. 

The Gatherer.—Latest Discoveries, House- 
hold Hints. 

Serial Stories by Celebrated Authors, 





“ The praise of ‘ LITTLE FOLKS’ is among 
all the critics as THE PERFECT IDEAL 
OF A MAGAZINE FOR THE YOUNG.” 


—Glasgow Mail. 


Price 6d. 


Little Folks Magazine, 


Containing, amongst numerous other interesting features :— 


Serial Stories. 
Stories about Great Men and Won- 
derful Inventions. 

Short. Stories Sox toys and Girls. 

Stories of Adventure 

Stories about Birds, Beasts, and 
Fishes. 

Our Sunday Afternoons, 

Anecdotes about Pets 

Pretty Work for Little Fingers: 
Papers all about Fancy Work. 

Stories of the Boy3god and School- 
days of Femee 

Stories of the Girlhood of Illus- 
trious omen. 





The Boy Carpenter. 

Stories about Shakespeare’s Little 
Folks, 

Peeps, at Things at Home and 
Abroad. 

Fanciful Verse and Nonsense 


ree Btory of the Months. 
Songs with Music. 

usements and Puzzle Games. 
Pages for Very Little Folks, 
Lie le Folks’ Own Letters. 
Pictures Wanting Words. 
Prize hanno 
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THE SEA: 


Its Stirring Story of Adventure, 
Peril, and Heroism. 
AW ENTIRELY NEW SERIAL PUBLICATION. 
WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





®* PROSPECTUSES of “THE SEA” can be had at all 
Booksellers’ and News Agents’, and at the Railway Book 
Stalls, or will be sent, post free, on application to the 
Publishers, Cassell Petter & Galpin, Ludgate Hill, 
London. 
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THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


Mess’s. CASSELL PETTER &€ GALPIN 


228 


will publish, in “MONTHLY PARTS, a handsome 
ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the WAR between 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY c(vniform with 


“CASSELL’S HISTORY or rHe WAR BETWEEN 


es 28 gen - 


FRANCE ann GERMANY”). *,* Fcurt PROSPECTUSES 


at all Booksellers’. 


Cassell Petter & Galpin, London ; and all Booksellers. 
4 
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FOUR GOLD ‘MEDALS | 


. HAVE BEEN AWARDED 10 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 


; FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
& 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable seule 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 


CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, whooee Cough, ay Throat, Eulargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 
blains, &c., 


The Embrocation has simply to be applied to the affected parts according to the directions supplied with each bottle; the result is mwstawta- 
wEOUS relief, and a rapid cure, Sold by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s, 1$d., 2s, 9d.,and 4s. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor, 


J, J. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.0, 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s, 1}4., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
2s, 9d., by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious, 
They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidneys, free the Skin 
@ of Blotehes, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by either sex, and regulate the bowels with 
eomfort and safety. ‘‘ Especially ‘valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age.” 
Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8,, 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure, 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 


Branch Depot; 281, Brixton Road. 





USE SYMINGTON’S PATENT 
PEA FLOUR. 


T is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, 
Nutritious, requires no boiling, and 
> rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup. 
In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 64d.; 
or in Tins, ls,, Is. 6d,, and 3s, 


TRADE MARK, ©2Ch. 





W. SYMINGTON & CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





Fifth Edition. Cloth, price Qs. 





CHURCH SEASONS. 


Readings and Meditations on the Principal Seasons of the Christian Year. 





‘« Marked by much good sense, prattical in tone, sound in doctrine, and well calculated to be useful.”—Christian 


Advocate. 


“ The author writes with clearness and simplicity, and sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall of 





man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lo "Jesus Christ in His all-sufficient atonement.” —Record, 











LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12A, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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LAUNDRESS 
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JUDSON’S 


INKS AND WOODSTAINS 


Of great beauty are made in one minute by simply adding water. 
Hot water is best, thus ;— 


A 6d. Bottle of Magenta, to a quart of water 

A 6d, ss Violet, to half-pint of water. 

A 6d. a Mauve, = x. 

A 6d. ra Sultan Red, ,, KA 

A 64, a. Lavender, to a quarter-pint of water. 


These Inks do not corrode on the pen, They dry very quickly. 
A most elegant ink for Ladies. 


OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 


Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet Canary, 
Scarlet, Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Puce, 
Purple, Lavender, Pink, Slate, Maroon, Claret. 


PRICE SIXPENCE 
PER BOTTLE. 
& 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Str,—Your “ Simple Dyes for the People” only require a trial to be duly 
appreciated. I have used them for some length of time, and recommended 
them to many fyiends, who, with myself, find in them an item of the highest 
economy. Having been successful with the smaller articles, I tried the larger, 
and now dye all at bome, viz., Curtains, Table Covers, Dresses, &c , with the 
most satisfactory results. 

March 16th, 1875, W.B.A. 


ASK FOR JUDSON'S DYES AND SEE THAT YOU GET THEM: 





Reckitt’s 


The marked superiority of this Laun- 


e 
dry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the Pub- a T1 S 
lic, has been attended by the usual 


result, viz., a flood of imitations: the 


merit of the latter mainly consists in the in- 

genuity exerted, not simply in imitating the 

square shape, but making the general ap- u e 
pearance of the wrappers resemble that of 

the genuine article. _, romepcarenraal beg 

therefore to caution all buyers to see 

‘RECKITT’S PARIS BLUE’ on each packet. 'N SQUARES. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


The reason why so many 
are unable to take Cocoa is, 
that the varieties commonly 
sold are mixed with starch, 
under the of rendering 
them soluble, while really 
making them thick, heavy, 
and indigestible. This may 
be easily detected, for ¥ 
Cocoa thickens in the cup it 
proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury's Cocoa Essence 
is genuine; it is therefore PU he E S OL U 4 LE 
three times the strength of . 
Ex Cocoas, and a re- 


crane, beversee Uke Ten MM OO oe oe yO Os 























SYTHE FACULTY RECOMMEN CONS 
RH 


EntireWheat Flour 


“\. THorouGHty Cooxep 


1 SS 
CQ PERFECTLY DIGESTIBL 
\fo'%, 28 HIGHLY NuTRITIOU 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


_CLARKE'S_ 


WORLD FAMED 
‘BLOOD MIXTURE, 
Trade Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” 
Tut CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER 
I nted i iti: Tr cau 
arising ForSorofala, 8 Scurry, Sores of al kinds, Ski pay Blood Tassie, 
its effects are marvellous. Th ds of Testi ials from all parts. In 


bottles, 2s, 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street, 

















